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Tue SocIAL SECURITY BULLETIN, the 
official monthly publication of the 
Social Security Administration, is 
issued primarily for distribution 
to agencies directly concerned with 
the administration of the Social 
Security Act. It reports current 
data on operations of the Adminis- 
tration and the results of research 
and analysis pertinent to the social 
security programs. An annual sta- 
tistical supplement, which carries 
calendar-year data, has been pre- 
sented as part of each September 
issue of the BULLETIN since Sep- 


tember 1950. 
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The BULLETIN is prepared in the 
Division of Research and Statis- 
tics, Office of the Commissioner, 
Social Security Administration. 
Statements in articles do not nec- 
essarily reflect final conclusions or 
official policies of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Any part of 
the material appearing in the 
BULLETIN may be reproduced, but 
appropriate credit should be given. 
Suggestions or comments concern- 
ing the contents of the BULLETIN 
should be addressed to the BULLE- 
TIN Office. 
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The BULLETIN is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., to whom all pur- 
chase orders, with accompanying 
remittance, should be sent. The 
annual subscription is $2.00 in the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico 
and $2.75 in all other countries; 
single copies are 20 cents. 
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The BULLETIN is published monthly 
under authority of Public Resolu- 
tion No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by sec- 
tion 307, Public Act 212, Seventy- 
second Congress, approved June 
30, 1932. The printing of the publi- 
cation has been approved by the 
Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget (October 8, 1953). 
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Social Security in Review 


New Commissioner Named 

HARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, 
C Director of the California De- 

partment of Social Welfare, 
was named by President Eisenhower 
on July 19, 1954, to be Commissioner 
of Social Security. He succeeds John 
W. Tramburg, who resigned, effective 
July 31, to return to his post as Di- 
rector of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Welfare. 

The appointment will mark Mr. 
Schottland’s return to the Social 
Security Administration, which he 
nad served in 1941 as assistant to the 











chief of the Children’s Bureau. In 
1936 he had been made Administrator 
of the State Relief Administration of 
California; this appointment followed 
several years in executive positions 
with private welfare agencies. 
During the war, from 1942 to 1945, 
Mr. Schottland held the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in the U.S. Army. 
For his work with displaced persons 
during these years he was decorated 
by the Governments of Czechoslova- 
kia, France, the Netherlands, and 
Poland. In 1945 he accepted the post 
of assistant director of the United 





Old-age and survivors insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in thousands) 
Average old-age benefit 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children ‘total) .... 


Aid to the blind 
Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled 
General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children 
(per family) 
Aid to the blind 
Aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled 
General assistance (per case) 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 
Beneficiaries, weekly average 
(in thousands) 
Benefits paid (in millions) 
Average weekly payment for 
total unemployment ... 


Se 


May April May 

1954 1954 1953 
rer 6,398 6,323 5,487 
.... $275,072 $271,244 $228,634 
2 hoon $51.72 $51.62 $50.27 
Ser 2,583 2,583 2,613 
2,071 2,054 2,005 
reg 101 100 99 
ane 208 206 176 
Been’ 304 318 261 
$51.39 $51.34 $51.09 
we 85.00 84.91 84.58 
aera 55.85 55.82 55.61 
53.56 53.74 53.89 
51.13 52.15 47.58 
1,227 1,442 780 
aoe 1,850 1,894 7172 
eT $186 $201 $72 
were $24.70 $24.79 $23.16 


Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration in Germany. 

Mr. Schottland has headed the 
California welfare department since 
1950, and in 1954 he received the 
Koshland Award as the outstanding 
social work executive in the State. 
At the time of his nomination as 
Commissioner of Social Security, he 
was also serving as the chairman of 
the National Council of Public Assist- 
ance and Welfare Administrators. 


Nineteenth Anniversary 


Nineteen years ago, when the So- 
cial Security Act was signed, the 
words “social security” were mean- 
ingless to most of the Nation’s work- 
ers. Today nearly everyone of work- 
ing age has a social security account 
number; through 1953, 110 million 
account numbers had been issued. 
More than 47 million civilian workers 
are now in jobs covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. Sixty-nine 
million persons had acquired fully in- 
sured status by January 1954. With 
this protection, 4 out of 5 mothers 
and children in the Nation are now 
assured of monthly benefit payments 
if the insured breadwinner of the 
family dies. In May 1954, monthly 
benefits that totaled $275 million 
were going to 6.4 million persons. 
The contributions of workers and em- 
ployers have built up a trust fund 
that at the end of May had assets of 
$19.6 billion. 

In 1935, aid to the Nation’s needy 
under the various public relief and 
work programs amounted to $2.5 bil- 
lion. In 1953, the assistance provided 
under the five public assistance pro- 
grams also totaled $2.5 billion. The 








dollar amounts spent were thus no 
higher in 1953 than in 1935, despite 
the tremendous rise in living costs 
and despite the increase in the popu- 
lation and the more-than-proportion- 
ate increase in the number of chil- 
dren and aged persons. In May 1954, 
there were 2.6 million persons receiv- 
ing old-age assistance, 2.1 million 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
208,000 receiving aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and 
101,000, aid to the blind. Under the 
State-Federal program of general 
assistance, payments were going to 
304,000 cases. 

The 19 years since 1935 have also 
seen great strides in the programs of 
maternal and child health and child 
welfare, as progressively larger 
amounts were authorized by Con- 
gress to aid these State programs. 
In the fiscal year 1953-54 the Federal 
funds spent by the States for child 
welfare services were eight times the 
expenditures of 1936-37; for services 
for crippled children they were five 
times, and for maternal and child 
health services, triple those spent in 
1936-37. To an even greater extent, 
States and localities increased their 
spending from their own funds for 
these programs. 


Program Operations 


Both public assistance expenditures 
and the number of recipients declined 
during May, primarily because of 
substantial reductions in general as- 
sistance expenditures and cases. 
Total payments rose for the four 
special types of public assistance, 
and, except for a slight decrease in 


old-age assistance, the caseloads also 
continued upward. 

Seasonal improvement in employ- 
ment conditions contributed to the 
decrease of 14,000 cases, or 4.6 per- 
cent, in general assistance in May, 
the second consecutive month to 
show a decline. Of the 48 States 
reporting changes in caseloads, 38 
had fewer cases on the rolls than in 
the preceding month. Most of the 
States with substantially fewer cases, 
however, were among the States that 
had reported sizable increases in re- 
cent months. Half of all the States 
had declines of more than 4 percent; 
these States included six with de- 
creases of 11-20 percent and two— 
Colorado and North Dakota—where 
caseloads dropped 27.6 percent and 
30.3 percent. Notwithstanding the 
fairly substantial decreases in a 
majority of the States in April and 
May, two-thirds of the States still 
had more cases on the rolls in May 
1954 than they had had a year 
earlier. 

The rise (4,500) im the number of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children extended to 6 months the 
period of continuous increase and 
was, in addition, the first May in- 
crease since 1950. Three-fourths of 
the States reported more families on 
the rolls in May than in April, but 
most of the changes—increases and 
decreases—were small. 

Fewer persons were receiving old- 
age assistance in May than in April; 
the decline, though slight (223), fol- 
lowed 2 months in which there were 
small increases. The largest change 
during May—an increase of 672 


cases or 1 percent—occurred in Mis. 
sissippi, where considerable unem. 
ployment has contributed to the rise 


of 2,913 in the caseload since last } 


February. An additional factor js 
the gradual return to the rolls of g 
number of recipients who are tenant 
farmers and sharecroppers; their 
payments had been suspended after 


their annual settlement with the 
farm owners. 
The average general assistance 


payment dropped $1.02, but the aver. 
ages paid in the special types of 
public assistance showed little change 
from the April figures. In these four 
programs, however, a few States 
made adjustments that resulted in 
substantial changes in payments. 
In Arkansas average payments to 
recipients of oid-age assistance and 
aid to the blind rose $2.72 and $2.35, 
respectively, when the State included 
$3 for personal incidentals within 


the maximums for these programs. | 


In all programs the minimum pay- 
ment was raised from $3.00 to $5.00 
and, for families receiving aid to de 
pendent children, the maximum 
amount considered necessary for 
total requirements was raised from 
$113.00 to $130.00. 

Texas, which in February 1954 had 


applied a reduction of $2.00 for each | 


child receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren but limited to $8.00 the total 
reduction for a family, increased 
these amounts to $2.50 and $10.00, 
respectively. Average payments 
dropped $1.29 for a family and 44 
cents for each child. 


(Continued on page 11) 











May May Calendar year 
1954 1954 1953 1953 1952 | 
Civilian labor force,’ total (in thousands)................ 64,425 64,063 62,964 63,417 62,966 
a a add wn ig, cde ee ad ei Ea. ORE 61,119 60,598 61,658 61,894 61,293 
has so as ca arn a aa elaine Mid Aik idles 3,305 3,465 1,306 1,523 1,673 
Personal income? (in billions; seasonally adjusted at annual 
a a ak wa ete nS medi ack me eehia eikcke a armed $285.2 $284.4 $284.7 284.5 $269.7 
Employees’ income ....... eee ae are ee eae CRS RISA 195.9 195.7 198.8 198.5 1843 
Proprietors’ and rental income................. e060. 49.0 48.2 50.0 49.9 51.2 
Personal interest income and dividends.......... ...... 24.0 24.0 22.1 22.2 21.0 
RE Es Ee ee 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Social insurance and related payments..... 11.3 11.5 8.9 9.1 79 
a a wd Sv wb Meee we A 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 3.1 
Os atin iA a hil ei ask aster a a mmaee 115.0 114.6 114.0 114.4 113.5 
1 Continental United States only. Estimated by the Bureau of the of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, regrouped to 
Census. show items of particular interest to Bulletin readers 


? Continental United States, except for employees’ income which 
cludes pay of Federal personnel in all areas. 
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Data from the Office 


April 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
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Voluntary Health Insurance Coverage 
of Aged Beneficiaries of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance 


by Dorotoy McCamman and Acnes W. BrewstTEr* 


In the national survey of the econo mic resources of aged bene- 
ficiaries conducted by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in 1951, questions were asked about the voluntary health 
insurance coverage of the beneficiaries. The information col- 
lected forms the basis of the following article. Answers to ques- 
tions on the beneficiaries’ hospitalization during the survey year 
will be reported in an early issue of the Bulletin. 


HAT insurance do aged bene- 
W ficiaries of old-age and survi- 

vors insurance have against 
the costs of sickness and accidents? 
With the relatively greater need for 
medical care in old age and the low 
financial resources for paying hospi- 
tal and doctor bills, what proportion 
of the beneficiaries are insured 
against these costs? What are the 
characteristics of those who have 
hospitalization insurance? How do 
they differ from those who lack pro- 
tection against hospital bills? An- 
swers to these and similar questions 
are provided by the 1951 national 
survey of aged beneficiaries.’ 


Ownership of Some Voluntary 
Health Insurance 


Three-tenths of the aged bene- 
ficiaries had voluntary health insur- 
ance of one or more of the following 
types: hospitalization, surgical-med- 
ical care in the hospital, surgical-med- 
ical care in the doctor’s office or the 
patient’s home, accident, and weekly 
indemnity for sickness. This was 
the situation at a time when almost 
6 out of every 10 people in the United 
States were reported as participating 


*Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

1For survey methods and description 
and for findings from the preliminary 
data of the survey see the Bulletin for 
August 1952. For findings based on the 
final tabulations of selected data relating 
to income, see the Bulletin for June 1953; 
for those relating to assets, liabilities, and 
net worth, see the Bulletin for August 
1953; and for an evaluation of the bene- 
ficiaries’ economic resources, see the Bul- 
letin for April 1954. 
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in some form of voluntary health, 


insurance plan—most often a plan 
protecting against hospital bills. 

The lower incidence of voluntary 
health insurance among aged bene- 
ficiaries as compared with the pop- 
ulation in general was to be expected 
on a priori grounds. Relatively broad 
health insurance coverage has been 
achieved by the techniques of group 
enrollment, payroll deductions, and 
employer participation in the pre- 
miums. These are techniques not 
easily applicable when persons are 
no longer employed in industry and 
commerce, and fewer than 1 out of 10 
aged beneficiaries had had earnings 
in covered employment that resulted 
in benefit suspensions during the 
survey year. Others had done work 
in noncovered employment or self- 
employment, but such work is not 
likely to be covered by a group health 
insurance plan. 

Certain other facts about voluntary 
health insurance can readily be 
recognized as affecting the extent to 
which older persons may obtain or 
continue the protection for which 
they might have been eligible in 
their younger days. Group insur- 
ance obtained through a commercial 
insurance company stops altogether 
on retirement. While the Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans have, for the 
past few years, permitted those who 
leave an employed group to continue 
their hospitalization and surgical in- 
surance on an individual basis, the 
premiums are raised to cover higher 
administrative costs and probable ad- 
verse selection of risk. Thus simul- 


taneously the premium payment for 
a particular individual becomes 
higher and any employer contribu- 
tion to the premium ceases, making 
the costs to the retired worker much 
greater than they had been when he 
had steady income from employment. 

To avoid bad risks most insurance 
carriers, including Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, will not enroll for the 
first time any person who has 
reached the age of 60 or 65, An ex- 
ception to this rule is found among 
some writers of individual accident 
and health policies, but these policies 
are bound to be extremely costly un- 
less they exclude preexisting condi- 
tions or provide. for cancellation at 
the company’s discretion. 

These characteristics of voluntary 
health insurance explain why, among 
all old-age beneficiaries, relatively 
few have protection and why the 
protection is unevenly spread. 

Male beneficiaries were somewhat 
more likely to own health insurance 
than were female _ beneficiaries. 
Thirty percent of the men and 27 
percent of the women had some kind 
of insurance (table 1). 

Much more significant differences, 
however, were associated with benefit 
status and beneficiary type. Owner- 
ship of health insurance among per- 
sons whose benefits were suspended 
during part of the survey year was 
almost twice as frequent as among 
beneficiaries drawing payments for 
all 12 months of the year. Since the 
reason for suspension was almost al- 
ways earnings in work covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, this 
difference reflects the extent to 
which beneficiaries who are working 
have an opportunity to acquire health 
insurance coverage as members of 
employed groups. Thus, 49 percent 
of the. beneficiaries with suspensions 
but only 26 percent of those with no 
suspensions had health insurance 








Table 1.—Number and percent of aged beneficiaries with some kind of volun- 


tary health insurance and 
survey year 1951, by benefit status 








Total 
aE 
| Percent with 
Beneficiary type Num- | 
ber | Some | Hos 
| insur- | ,pital 
ance | insur- 
ance 
| 
Total 22,174 | 28.7] 22 
——|—__—— 
ee er 12, 364 29.9 | 22 
Nonmarried_._.. na 4.760 22.6) 16 
Married, wife entitled......| 4,513 31.4 23 
Married, wife not entitled..| 3,082 48.9 | 30 
, | RRR A S  a e 9,810 | 27.2 22 
Nonmarried retired worker.) 2,235 32.8 26 
Married retired worker '___. 500 40.7 a 
Entitled wife ‘ 4,513 26.0 | 22. 
Aged widow __.. 2,553 21.9; 18 


may be on his own. 
* Percentage not computed on base of fewer than 


policies or were members of a plan 
providing health benefits. 

Other analyses of data from the 
1951 national beneficiary survey have 
excluded beneficiaries with suspen- 
sions in order to focus on the situa- 
tion of the more truly retired worker. 
For purposes of the present analysis, 
however, the inclusion of beneficiaries 
with suspensions has certain advan- 
tages; it broadens the population 
base and increases comparability 
with other studies? of hospitalization 
and insurance of aged persons, in- 
cluding those still at work. 

For the men, ownership of volun- 
tary health insurance was most com- 
mon among those with nonentitled 
wives—where the “younger” bene- 
ficiaries are found—and least com- 
mon among the nonmarried—where 
the octogenarians are relatively 
numerous. Among those whose bene- 
fits were not suspended, 21 percent 
of the nonmarried men, 29 percent 
of the married men with entitled 
wives, and 35 percent of the married 
men with wives not yet entitled had 
some type of insurance. The propor- 
tions were consistently higher among 
male beneficiaries with suspensions: 





2 See, for example, I. S. Falk and Agnes 
W. Brewster, Hospitalization and Insurance 
Among Aged Persons—A Study Based on 
a Census Survey in March 1952, Bureau 
Report No. 18, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration, 
April 1953. The findings are summarized 
in the Bulletin for November 1952. 
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' Husband not entitled on wife's wage record but 50 cases. 


rcent with hospitalization insurance at end of 


No benefit suspensions Benefit suspensions 














| 

| Percent with | Percent with 

| 
| | . ‘ _ 
| Num- | | Num H 
| ber Some | Ho | ber Some ree’ 
| insur- | pital | insur- | pital 
| ance | insur- | ance | imsur- 

ence | ance 
| | - — 
| } | } 
119,982 | 26.5|) 20.8/ 2,192] 49.0 40.1 
| 10,864 | 27.1} 20.3 1,500} 50.3 40.3 
| 4,358 | 21.2 | 15.6 411 | 38.2 31.6 
| 4,050) 20.0) 21.2] 454) 83.7 42.1 
| 2,447 | 34.6] 27.2] 635] 55.6 44.6 
| 

| 9,118 | 25.8] 214) 602] 46.1 29.9 
| 2,058 | 30.7] 24.9] 177 57.1 47.5 
473 | 40.6 wA.5 36 (*) (?) 
| 4,050) 24.2) 203) 7454 42.7 37.9 
| 2,528 21.7 | 18.0 25 (7) | 

| } 
‘Benefits suspended because of husband's 


earnings. 


38 percent, 54 percent, and 56 per- 
cent, respectively. The higher in- 
cidence of health insurance for men 
with nonentitled wives was coupled 
with a relatively high proportion 
whose earnings caused benefit sus- 
pensions: only one-tenth of all bene- 
ficiaries in the sample—but more 
than one-fifth of the men with non- 
entitled wives—had benefits sus- 
pended during the survey year. 
Hence, for all men (those with and 
those without benefit suspensions) 
the group with nonentitled wives 
decidedly outranked the other two 
groups in ownership of policies. The 
proportions were 39 percent for this 
group in contrast to 31 percent for 
all married men with entitled wives 
and only 23 percent for all nonmar- 
ried men. 

The pattern of more ownership of 
insurance among beneficiaries who 
have had their benefits suspended 
also holds for the women. For all 
beneficiary types combined, and some 
of the types include so few cases 
with benefit suspensions that sepa- 
rate consideracion is not warranted, 
only 26 percent of the women bene- 
ficiaries without suspensions but 46 
percent with suspensions had health 
insurance. 

Of the women, those who were 
married and drawing benefits based 


3The benefits of entitled wives were 
suspended because of their husbands’ 
earnings rather than their own. 


on their own wage records were more 
likely to be insured against sickness 


costs than were the other types of | 


beneficiaries. Two out of every § of 
them had some form of protection, 
Many may have obtained their cover. 


age through the husband’s participa. | 


tion in group plans, because half of 
all the married women entitled on 
their own wage records were married 
to men who were in the labor force 
during the survey year. Widows were 
least likely to have health insurance: 
slightly more than one-fifth reported 
ownership of a health policy. Here 
again, advanced age was probably a 
factor. Perhaps more important, 
however, was their limited opportu. 
nity to obtain coverage; many widows 
never worked and so never obtained 
their own coverage as members of 
employed groups, and there is no 
longer opportunity to become covered 
as a dependent of the husband. 
Health insurance was carried by 
only about 1 in every 4 entitled 
wives—those who were drawing bene- 
fits on the wage record of a husband 
who was an old-age beneficiary. 
Among such aged beneficiary couples, 
considerably fewer of the wives than 
of the husbands had protection—26 
percent compared with 31 percent. 
Proportionately more of the non- 
married women who had earned their 
own old-age benefits than of the non- 
married men, as a group, had health 
insurance. Thirty-three percent of 


these women but only 23 percent of | 


the men were covered, a difference 


Table 2.—Median age at end of survey 
year 1951 of aged beneficiaries with 
and without hospitalization insur- 
ance 





Median age of 
beneficiaries 
Beneficiary type 
y tye With | With- 
I 4 nsur©r out 
. insur- 
ance 
. | - 
Men P . 72. 71.6 72.8 
Nonmiurried__. : 73.2 72.8 | 73.2 | 
Married, wife entitled 73. 6 72.9 73.9 
Married, wife not en 
titled _ 69.8 9.4 7.0 
Women__. —— a 71.3 10.3 71.6 
Nonmarried retired 
worker_. : 71.7 70. 7 72.0 
Married retired worker ! 69. 1 68. { 69.2 
Entitled wife. _.__- : 71. ¢ 70.2 71.2 
Aged widow __....._. 72. 1 70.9 | 72 
1 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but } 


may be on his own. 
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chart 1.—Percent of aged beneficiaries with specified type of voluntary health 















































insurance at end of survey year 1951 
PERCENT _ : 
30 
} FEE] SPECIFIED TYPE ONLY 
Vy SPECIFIED TYPE PLUS OTHER 
20 F—- cael 
| -_-— 
10-—- 
} 
P Wilde 
MEN WOMEN M~ W M WwW Ww M Ww 
ALL WITH COMPRE- HOSPITAL- MEDICAL- ACCIDENT MEDICAL- WEEKLY 
SOME HENSIVE IZATION SURGICAL SURGICAL INDEM- 
KIND IN HOSPITAL IN HOME NITY 
partly explainable by the somewhat was not available before the 1951 


lower average age of the women. 
Four out of 5 of the beneficiaries 
with some form of voluntary health 
insurance were protected against the 
costs of hospitalization. Concentra- 
tion on the risk of hospitalization 
more marked for female bene- 
fici.ries—especially the married ones 
—than for the men. f those with 
some form of health protection, 84 
percent of the women and 76 percent 
of the men had hospitalization in- 
surance. As a result of this some- 
what greater concentration, as high 
a proportion of all women benefici- 
aries as of the men were insured 
against hospital care costs (23 per- 
cent). In other respects, what has 
already been said about differences 
in health insurance ownership asso- 
ciated with beneficiary type and with 
the suspension of benefits is equally 
applicable to the ownership of hos- 
pitalization insurance (table 1). 
Detailed information on the extent 
to which old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries are insured against 
the costs of sickness and accidents 


was 
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national survey. Earlier surveys in 
three cities did provide information, 
however, on the proportion of aged 
beneficiaries who incurred charges 
for health insurance premiums.‘ Of 
the beneficiaries included in the 1946 
Boston survey and the 1949 Philadel- 
phia-Baltimore survey, only 1 in 8 
of the married couples and fewer 
than 1 in 10 of the nonmarried re- 
tired workers and aged widows paid 
premiums for hospitalization or med- 
ical care insurance. Only 1 in 50 of 
the married couples and an even 
smaller proportion of the other aged 
beneficiaries paid premiums on in- 
surance against accidents or other 
health costs. These findings cannot 
be directly compared with the na- 
tional survey’s measurement of bene- 


ficiaries covered by insurance, 
whether or not the _ beneficiaries 
themselves pay the premiums. 


Nevertheless, the data certainly sup- 
port the conclusion that insurance 

1‘‘Medical Care Expenditures of Bene- 
ficiaries in Three Cities,’’ Social Security 
Bulletin, November 1951. 


coverage of beneficiaries has in- 
creased markedly since the earlier 
surveys. 


Risk Covered 


One in 6 of the beneficiaries who 
were counted as having health in- 
surance of some kind (one-twentieth 
of all beneficiaries) had only the 
most limited protection. Most of 
these had nothing except an accident 
policy. Others reported nothing but 
a policy covering medical-surgical 
care in the hospital—without hospi- 
talization insurance to cover the ac- 
companying charges for room and 
board—or nothing but a weekly wage- 
loss indemnity policy. 

Fewer than 1 in 10 of the group 
with voluntary health insurance 
(only 2.6 percent of all beneficiaries) 
had anything approaching compre- 
hensive protection against medical 
bills. Policies, or combinations of 
policies, providing comprehensive 
protection by insuring against both 
hospitalization costs and costs of 
physician’s services in the home, 
office, and hospital were held by 3.2 
percent of the men and only 1.9 per- 
cent of the women (chart 1). 

Between these extremes were bene- 
ficiaries who had protection against 
the costs of hospitalization—apt to 
be heavy for the old—or various 
combinations of policies falling short 
of comprehensive coverage. 

Of all the beneficiaries insured 
against hospitalization costs, more 
than half—or 12 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries surveyed—had no other type 
of policy. The men, more frequently 
than the women, augmented their 
protection against hospital bills with 
some other form of health insurance. 
Almost always, this additional pro- 
tection consisted of or included insur- 
ance against surgical-medical care 
in the hospital.5 Thus, about one- 
tenth of the total group of aged 
beneficiaries had insurance against 
hospital care costs plus the cost of 


5 The survey questions did not distin- 


guish between policies applicable only to 
surgery in the hospital and those also 
covering some in-hospital medical care. 


Since policies covering only surgery are 
much more widespread, it may be assumed 
that most of the insurance for in-hospital 
care that was available to beneficiaries 
was actually limited to surgical care. 








Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
aged beneficiaries with and without 
hospitalization insurance, by age 
at end of survey year 1951 
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in-hospital surgical-medical care, and 
some of them also had other protec- 
tion. 

Relatively few beneficiaries held 
policies for weekly indemnity or cash 
sickness insurance. This type of 
policy is usually contingent on em- 
ployment, and aged beneficiaries are 
for the most part not employed. Less 
than 3 percent of all beneficiaries 
had weekly indemnity policies, but 
the proportion for the men was quad- 
ruple that for the women, reflecting 
the difference in attachment to the 
labor force. Similarly, the proportion 
of men with accident policies was 
about double that of the women. 
This greater incidence of weekly 
indemnity and _ accident policies 
among the men is partly responsible 
for the finding that male benefi- 
ciaries, more frequently than female 
beneficiaries, had some other form 
of health insurance in addition to 
their hospitalization policies. 


Hospitalization Insurance 
Hospitalization insurance, the lead- 
ing form of voluntary health insur- 
ance among the aged as among the 
population of all ages, merits analy- 
sis in further detail. How do the 
beneficiaries insured against hospi- 
tal care costs compare—with respect 
to such factors as age, marital status, 
retirement income, recency of en- 
titlement, and residence—with bene- 
ficiaries who do not have this pro- 


6 


tection? Marty of these factors are 
interrelated; beneficiaries who came 
on the rolls shortly before the survey 
year, for example, were apt to be 
younger and also better off econom- 
ically. There is an interrelationship, 
too, between these factors and bene- 
ficiary type: married men _ with 
nonentitled wives were, on the aver- 
age, considerably younger than either 
the married men with entitled wives 
or the nonmarried male beneficiaries; 
beneficiaries whose benefits were 
suspended because of earnings had 
higher incomes than those who 
earned litile or nothing in covered 
employment during the survey year®; 
retired women workers who were 
married had frequently had a twofold 
opportunity to acquire insurance— 
through their own and through their 
husband’s employment. Hence, dif- 
ferences in insurance ownership 
among beneficiary types and by bene- 
fit status, already noted in relation 
to table 1, are also reflected in the 
following analyses; more precisely, 
differences associated with such fac- 
tors as age, income, and marital 
status are responsible for the differ- 
ences shown in table 1. 

Age.—Consistently, the average 
age of beneficiaries with hospital in- 
surance was somewhat less than the 
average for the unprotected bene- 
ficiaries of the same type. The dif- 
ference in median age was less than 
a half year for nonmarried men and 
for married women entitled on their 
own wage records, but it was as great 
as a year and a half for aged widows 
(table 2). 

Of the male beneficiaries with 
hospitalization insurance, almost 
four-tenths were under age 70 at the 
time of the interview and only one- 
fourth were aged 75 or older (table 
3). Of the men not insured, three- 
tenths were in the youngest interval 
and a third were aged 75 or over. 
Similarly, among the women the 
proportion under age 70 was almost 
5 in 10 for the group with protection 
against hospital costs and less than 


6In the 1951 survey year, the maximum 
earnings a beneficiary under age 75 could 
have in covered employment without bene- 
fit suspension were wages of $50 in a 
calendar month or net self-employment 
earnings of $600 in the calendar year 


4 in 10 for the uninsured group, 


About 1 in 4 of the uninsured women, | 


but less than 1 in 6 of the insureg, 
had reached age 75. The somewhat 
lower age of the beneficiaries having 
hospitalization insurance is shown in 
the distribution in chart 2. 

Marital status.—The proportion of 
beneficiaries covered by hospitaliza. 
tion insurance dropped steadily as 
age increased. In each age group 
relatively more married beneficiaries 
than nonmarried had hospitalization 
insurance, and the proportion insured 
among the older married benef. 
ciaries tended to be about as high as 
among the somewhat younger non- 
married beneficiaries (table 4). In. 
deed, the proportion for married men 
with nonentitled wives was higher 
in the age class 80 and over than for 
nonmarried men under age 70. 

Marital status has a less clear-cut 
influence on insurance ownership by 
the women. In each age group, en- 
titled wives had less protection than 
nonmarried women workers but more 
than aged widows. As _ previously 
noted, married women who were 
Grawing benefits on their own wage 
record were the most likely to have 
hospitalization insurance; even at the 
higher ages the proportion insured 
equaled or exceeded that for other 


Table 4.—Percent of aged beneficiaries 
with hospitalization insurance by 
marital status and age at end of 
survey year 1951 


j 
| Are 
Marital status, eae omnia 
sex, and ’ 
beneficiary ia 
type 


claries.....-. 
Married___----| 
Nonmarried__- 


rs 
Married___.--- 

W ife entitled} 
Wife not en-} | | 
titled.__..| 30.8 | 33.6 | 29.1 | 24.0 


Nonmarried__ 16.8 | 19.1 | 16.1 | 17.8 


All aged et 
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22.0 | 17.5 


2.2 | 18. 
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13.3 
0.4 


13.6 
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ee 
27.8 | 21.9 


Nonmarried___ 

Retired 
worker-.-_. 26.6 | 32.0 

18.1 | 23.6 
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26.0 | 21.3 
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18.4 





1 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

2 Percentage not computed on base of fewer than 
50 cases. 
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Chart 2. Comparison of aged beneficiaries with and without hospitalization insurance at end of survey year 1951 
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risks. Among the married men who 
had no protection against any risk, 
97 percent of their aged wives were 
unprotected; among those whose 
protection was limited to insurance 


female beneficiaries in the lowest age 
grouping. 

As might be expected, both mem- 
bers of a beneficiary couple usually 
have the same coverage of health 
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basis of husband's insurance. 


against hospitalization costs, 89 per- 
cent of the wives had only this pro- 
tection; and among those with hos- 
pitalization insurance plus insurance 
against medical-surgical care in the 


7 








Table 5.—Median independent money 
retirement income ' for survey year 
1951 of aged beneficiaries with and 
without hospitalization insurance 


Median retirement 


ncome 





Retired 778 SAM 
Retired 158 
Aged w 2 405 
tetired mix worke 
entitled wives.... 1 1,03 
Retired men workers i 
ntitled wives so 712 
Retired women work 
“ih ‘ 
For ber \ ind spouse, if any) represents 
ddition to 12 months’ OASI benefits, income 
rom employer and union pensions, veterans’ pen- 
Ss, and private annuities ar m trust funds, 
rents, interest, and div | 
: Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
y be on his own. 


hospital, 88 percent of the wives had 
the same combination. 

Does this identity of protection ex- 
tend to wives who have not yet 
reached the eligibility age for old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits? 
The 1951 national survey provides 
the answer to this question through 
a special analysis of the health in- 
surance protection of nonentitled 
wives of old-age beneficiaries, a group 
not included in the other tabulations 
of this analysis. In general, their 
health insurance followed the pat- 
tern of their husbands’, but not so 
closely as did the insurance held by 
entitled wives. When the husband 
had no insurance, 90 percent of the 
nonentitled wives had no insurance; 
the slightly lower proportion perhaps 
indicates that some of them were 
still working and had obtained their 
health insurance coverage as part 
of an employed group. 

Regardless of whether the wife was 
entitled to old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, she was very likely 
to have hospitalization insurance if 
the husband’s health insurance cover- 
age included this form of protection. 
Among all married men covered for 
hospitalization insurance, with and 
without other policies, the wife too 
had hospitalization insurance in 86 
percent of the cases. The proportion 
was the same whether the wife was 


entitled to old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits or not. 

Retirement income.—The measure 
of income used in relating owner- 
ship of hospitalization insurance to 
financial well-being is independent 
money retirement income—income 
from independent sources that can 
be expected to continue for the life- 
time of the beneficiary. Thus it in- 
cludes, in addition to 12 months’ old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits,” 
employer and union pensions, vet- 
erans’ pensions, private annuities, 
and income from trust funds, rents, 
interest, and dividends. It does not 
include earnings both because, when 
beneficiaries are earning more than 
specified amounts, they do not receive 
either benefits or some types of 
pensions and because employment as 
a source of income for aged persons 
can hardly be thought of as continu- 
ing indefinitely. Neither does it in- 
clude nonindependent sources, such 
as public assistance and contributions 
and gifts from relatives or friends. 
For married beneficiaries, retirement 
income is the income of the couple 
and not of one beneficiary separately. 

Because retirement income can be 
expected to continue, it may well be 
the income a retired beneficiary looks 
to when he considers whether he can 
meet hospitalization insurance pre- 
miums month after month. On the 
other hand, some beneficiaries have 


7 For beneficiaries whose benefits were 
suspended for one or more months in the 
benefit year, the benefit amount was im- 
puted for such months to arrive at a full 
retirement income. 


vear's 


insurance policies on which the pre. 
miums are paid by relatives; their 
retirement incomes would not neees. 
sarily reflect ability to purchase in. ) 
surance. Similarly, if the health 
insurance protection is _ provideg 
through a union or employer plan 
without cost to pensioners, it woulg 
not depend directly on the amount 
of retirement income; such health 
protection would, however, be asso. 
ciated with somewhat higher incomes 
since the inclusion of the pension 
serves to raise total retirement ip. 
come. 

Within each beneficiary type, bene 
ficiaries who were insured against 
hospitalization costs had higher 
average retirement incomes than 
those without insurance (table 5). 
The difference was especially great 
for the nonmarried men. The me. 
dian income of those without hospi-, 
talization insurance was not much 
more than two-thirds that of the 
nonmarried men with insurance 
The differential was least for mar. 
ried women beneficiaries, where the 
uninsured group had a median re 
tirement income that was 95 percent 
of the median for the insured group 
This is the beneficiary type most 
likely to derive hospitalization in 
surance coverage through the hus 
band’s participation in the labor 
force. In addition, the retirement 
income of these couples may be con 
siderably less than the total mone 
income they received during the sur 
vey year. 

Ownership of 
Surance increased 


ey meee 


hospitalization in 
markedly as re 


Table 6.—Percent of aged beneficiaries with hospitalization insurance by 
independent money retirement income ' for survey year 1951 


| 

| 

| 

. | 
Beneficiary type 


Nonmarried: 
Retired men workers..............-.-- 16 


Married: 
Retired men workers and entitled wives__ 23 
Retired men workers and nonentitled 


Retired women workers and husbands 3. . 





1 For beneficiary (and spouse, if any) represents, 
in addition to 12 months’ OASI benefits, income from 
employer and union pensions, veterans’ pensions and 
private annuities and from trust funds, rents, in- 
terest, and dividends. 
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tirement income rose (table 6). 
Among nonmarried men who had 
reasonably permanent income of 
$150 a month or more, the proportion 
with policies was quadruple that 
found for those with incomes less 
than $50 a month. The contrast, 
although less marked for the other 
peneficiary types, was nevertheless 
significant. 

Receipt of employer or union pen- 
sion—When the retirement income 
of the beneficiary and his spouse, if 
any, included pensions from former 
employer or union plans, the bene- 
ficiary was more likely to have hos- 
pitalization insurance than when 
such pensions were not received. 
More than a third of the beneficiaries 
who, with their spouses, had pension 
income were insured against hospi- 
talization costs, in contrast to 1 out 
of 5 of the others. 

The greater incidence of hospital- 
ization insurance among pensioners 


Table 7.—Percent of aged beneficiaries 
receiving income from employer or 
union pensions during survey year 
1951, among beneficiaries with and 
without hospitalization insurance 





Percent receiving 
pensions 





Among 


Beneficiary type beneficiaries— 


Total | | With- 
With | out 

| insur- | insur- 

ance ance 








ee a 16.6 








Married, wife entitled-- 23.3 
Married, wife not en- 
ere 24.4 33.0 20.5 


ees 7.2} 10.5 6.2 
Nonmarried retired j 
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Married retired 
a 14.3 | 13.1 | 

, § 2.0 | 


16.4 9.7 
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1 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 
may be due in part to the larger in- 
comes assured to them during retire- 
ment. It undoubtedly also reflects 
alrangements such as those made by 
some companies or unions (for ex- 
ample, the United Mine Workers’ 
Health and Welfare Fund) for con- 
tinuing health benefit coverage after 
retirement. 

In only 1 out of 6 cases did the 
income of the beneficiary or the 
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Table 8.—Percent of aged beneficiaries with hospitalization insurance at end of 
survey year 1951 by year of first benefit payment 























Year of first benefit payment 
| 
| | 1950 
Beneficiary type 
on 1940-41 | 1012-43 | 1044-45] 1046- 47) 1948-49 l 
Total | .. 1939 1950 
| | | | eligibles ! eligibles 2 
=e 7 | | 
Men: | } 
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1 Represents beneficiaries whose benefits were 
awarded under terms of the 1939 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 

2? Represents beneficiaries whose benefits were 
awarded under terms of the 1950 amendments to the 
couple include a pension. Hence, it 
would not be expected that the over- 
all impact of this factor could greatly 
increase the proportion insured 
against hospitalization costs. The 
proportion receiving pension income 
varied widely among the different 
beneficiary types, ranging from about 
1 in 4 of the married men down to 
only 1 in 50 of the aged widows. 

Among all beneficiaries insured 
against hospital care costs, the pro- 
portion receiving employer or union 
pensions was almost double that for 
the noninsured group (table 7). 
Again, married women drawing bene- 
fits on their own wage records are a 
notable exception; a smaller propor- 
tion of the insured than of the non- 
insured reported pension income. 
Here is another indication that the 
hospitalization insurance of these 
women may derive from the coverage 
of their husbands; it also reflects 
the fact that the pension that forms 
a part of the couple’s income is quite 
likely to be the husband’s. Much 
less likely is the possibility that, 
among beneficiary types classified 
as “men, married’ and analyzed here 
with respect to the husband’s hospi- 
talization insurance, the pension in- 
cluded in the couple’s income is at- 
tributable to the wife. 

Year of first benefit—Almost half 
the beneficiaries who had no pro- 
tection against hospital costs, but 
only 38 percent of those with insur- 
ance, had received their first old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit be- 
fore 1948. 

Beneficiaries coming on the rolls 


Social Security Act. 

’ Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record but 
may be on his own. 

4 Percentage not computed on base of fewer than 
50 cases. 
in 19508 made up 29 percent of the 
group with hospitalization insurance 
and 25 percent of the uninsured 
group. The additions in 1950 were 
of two kinds—those who met the 
eligibility requirements contained in 
the 1939 legislation and those who 
qualified for benefits under the 
liberalized provisions of the 1950 
amendments—and they were un- 
evenly divided between the group 
with hospitalization and those with- 
out. Persons eligible by virtue of 
the 1950 amendments—many of 
whom had been out of the labor force 
but unable to draw benefits until the 
eligibility requirements were liberal- 
ized—were relatively more numerous 
among the uninsured group. Of all 
entitlements in 1950, a little more 
than half of the group without hos- 
pitalization insurance and only a 
little more than a third of the group 
with hospital insurance owed their 
eligibility to the 1950 amendments. 

Unless separate account is taken 
of beneficiaries qualifying under the 
1950 amendments, the proportion 
with hospitalization insurance would 
appear to drop for beneficiaries added 
in 1950, in comparison with those 
coming on the rolls in the immedi- 
ately preceding years (table 8). For 
the beneficiaries receiving the first 
benefit in 1950 under the eligibility 
provisions of the act before the 1950 
amendments, however, the propor- 
tion with hospital insurance showed 


8To be included in the survey, bene- 
ficiaries had to receive their first bene- 
fit fer a month no later than September 
1950. 








a continuation of the relatively 
steady increase by recency of en- 
titlement—an increase associated 
with recency of employment as well 
as with age. 

Urban-rural residence.——For the 
most part, old-age and survivors in- 
surance beneficiaries come originally 
from an urban setting where the 
employment covered by the program 
is concentrated. This was the situa- 
tion particularly for the beneficiaries 
surveyed in 1951, since all of them 
had become entitled before the 
coverage of agricultural workers. 

After retirement, some beneficiaries 
become farm dwellers or move to 
smaller, less industrialized towns, but 
the great majority continue to live 
in urban areas. Of the retired- 
worker and aged-widow beneficiaries 
included in the survey, 84 percent 
were living in urban places ‘popula- 
tion of 2,500 or more); 13 percent 
were in small, rural, nonfarm areas; 
and as few as 3 percent resided on 
farms. 

The size of the community in 
which beneficiaries live after retire- 
ment apparently has little or no 
effect on the ownership of hospital- 
ization insurance—unlike the situa- 
tion for the total population or for 
all persons aged 65 and over. The 
proportion with hospitalization pol- 
icies was 23 percent for those in 
urban areas (24 percent when the 
city had 10,000 or more population 
and 21 percent when the population 
was 2,500-9,999), 19 percent for 
beneficiaries living in rural nonfarm 
areas, and 20 percent for farm dwel- 
lers. 


Comparison With All Aged 
Persons 


How do the aged beneficiaries 
compare with the aged population 
generally in ownership of hospital- 
ization insurance? The basis for the 
comparison is provided by the sur- 
vey of the noninstitutional popula- 
tion aged 65 and over made in March 
1952 by the Bureau of the Census.® 

Twenty-six percent of all aged per- 
sons had insurance against hospital- 
ization costs. At first glance, the 
inclusion of persons still employed— 
almost one-fourth of the aged popula- 


9 Falk and Prewster, op. cit. 


tion in March 1952—might have been 
expected to pull this proportion much 
farther above the 23 percent found 
for aged beneficiaries. The total 
aged population, however, also in- 
cludes a much higher proportion of 
women at the most advanced ages. 
Many of the population’s oldest 
women were already widowed when 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
system began, or were wives (many 
of whom are now widowed) of men 
who were already out of the labor 
force. Thus, almost one-fifth of all 
persons aged 65 and over are women 
aged at least 75, while fewer than 
one-tenth of the beneficiaries are 
women of such advanced age. 
Old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries who were under age 70 
at the end of 1951 had slightly less 
hospitalization insurance than did 
all persons aged 65-69 classified as 
not in the labor force (table 9). 
Undoubtedly the beneficiaries were 
concentrated at the upper end of this 
age interval, since the age at which 
workers start drawing old-age bene- 
fits has averaged well above 65 
(almost 69), and all beneficiaries in- 
cluded in the survey had been on the 
rolls for at least a year. In the age 
groups 70-74 and 75 and over, how- 
ever, the proportion of insured bene- 


ficiaries—men and women—with hos- 


pitalization insurance exceeded the 
proportion in the corresponding age 
and sex group of the total population 
not in the labor force. 

Beneficiaries whose benefits had 
been suspended during the year— 
almost always because of employ- 
ment—were about as likely to have 
protection against costs of hospital 
care as were all aged persons in the 
labor force. Hospitalization policies 
were held by 40 percent of both the 
men beneficiaries and the women 
beneficiaries with benefit suspensions 
—a figure close to the 44 percent 
and the 41 percent found for all men 
and all women over age 65 and still 
in the labor force. 

It has been noted that whether the 
beneficiary lived in an urban or rura! 
area had little effect on the owner- 
ship of hospitalization insurance. 
Not so with the aged population in 
general; here the proportion of 
urban residents with insurance (30 
percent) was double that of farm 


residents (15 percent) and consider. 
ably greater than that of rural nop. 
farm residents (22 percent). Old. 
age and survivors insurance benef. 
ciaries, drawn from predominantly 
urban groups, are found in urban 
areas after retirement in propor. 
tionately greater numbers than the 
aged population in general. Eighty. 
four percent of the beneficiaries in 
contrast to 64 percent of all old peo. 
ple were urban dwellers; only 3 per. 
cent of the beneficiaries but 15 per. 
cent of the total aged population 
lived on farms. Beneficiaries, in 
comparison with all aged persons. 
have not only worked in areas where 
there is more opportunity to acquire 
hospitalization insurance, but they 
live after retirement in areas where 
the value of their protection is not 
diminished by the unavailability or 
remoteness of hospitals and other 
medical resources. Despite this ad- 
vantage, the proportion of all bene. 
ficiaries with hospitalization policies 
was no higher than that for all aged 
persons living in rural-nonfarm com. 
munities (23 percent as against 22 
percent). 


Conclusions 
Various reasons why only 1 out of 


Table 9.—Percent with hospitalization 
insurance among the aged noninsti- 
tutional population in March 19952, 
by age, sex, and employment status, 
and among aged OASI beneficiaries, 
by age at end of survey year 1951 and 
sex 


Percent with insurance 





Aged noninstitutional 








population,? total _- 26.3 | 36.4 | 24.8) 1 

In the labor force... 43.9 | 49.6 | 39.0 28. 

Not in the labor force 21.0 | 29.4 | 20.7] 13 

PN , 30.2 | 42.3 | 28.2 15.5 

In the labor force -. 44.5 | 50.9 | 38.3) 2 
Not in the laborforce 20.4 | 30.5 | 21.4 12.! 
| 

0 rae 22.8 | 30.91 21.7] Me 

In the labor force ._. 41.2 | 44.0 | 43.1 | 23. 

Not in the laborforce 21.3 | 28.9 | 20.3) I 
Aged OASI _benefi-| | 

ficiaries,total......- 22.7 | 27.5 | 22.1 17. 

AA aR | 22.71] 297.812%.3 18. 

ERTS | 7? 7.2 | 22.0] 16 

| 

1 No aged OASI beneficiary was under age 2 
end of survey year. 

2 Data from Hospitalization and Insurance Amow 
Aged Persons (Bureau Report No. 18, Division ¢ 
Research and Statistics), table 30. 
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every 4 or 5 aged old-age and survi- 
yors insurance beneficiaries has any 
frm of hospitalization insurance 
gre immediately apparent, although 
the 1951 national beneficiary study 
did not attempt to explore this mat- 
ter directly. The interrelationships 
established in the accompanying 
tables indicate that many of the 


| peneficiaries cannot afford to pay 


premiums on voluntary health insur- 
ance. Even if they could afford the 
premiums, many older people are not 
considered sufficiently good risks to 
be offered insurance on an individual 
pasis; if they had formerly been in- 
sured, their policies may have been 
cancelled because they had proved 
to be poor risks. Since they are no 
longer members of employed groups, 
few of them can obtain insurance 


through any sort oz: group enroll- 
ment. The older beneficiaries had 
left the labor force before hospital- 
ization insurance had become as 
widespread among employed groups 
as it has been in the past few years; 
it is probable that they had no in- 
surance before retirement, and a 
number of factors—unawareness of 
insurance, advanced age or other dis- 
qualifying conditions, and reduced 
income—would combine to make it 
unlikely that they would acquire in- 
surance thereafter. 

Of those who have hospitalization 
insurance, some have continued their 
membership on a nongroup basis 
after retirement. Such continuation 
is not usually possible with commer- 
cial insurance, but it has been in- 
creasingly possible under Blue Cross, 


especially since 1948, for those able 
to pay the nongroup rate. Others 
are covered through protection of- 
fered pensioners of industrial organ- 
izations or through the policy held 
by a family member who is younger 
or still employed. 

The fact that there is more in- 
surance among the younger benefi- 
ciaries and recent additions to the 
benefit rolls gives hope for more 
widespread protection of the benefi- 
ciaries of the future. It is still true, 
however, that the vast majority of 
present beneficiaries, and of those 
for some years to come, will lack 
protection at a time of life when 
their need for hospital care is greater 
than ever before and their resources 
for paying hospital bills are at low- 
est ebb. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 

An increase in the average pay- 
ment for aid to dependent children 
occurred in Arizona when additional 
items were included in the budget 
for certain Indian children who re- 
turned from publicly supported 
boarding schools for the summer. 
While these children are in school 
they receive an assistance allowance 
for clothing and personal incidentals 
only. 

In Ohio the total payments for 
aid to dependent children rose 7 per- 
cent when a part of the payments 
representing supplementation from 
general assistance was paid out of 
funds for aid to dependent children; 
the average payment to families 
from both funds combined, however, 
remained about the same. 

Amounts included as vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, which fluctu- 
ate monthly in some States because 
of the uneven lags between service 
and payment, brought about sizable 
changes in total payments in four 
States. Substantial changes in pay- 
ments for this reason were reported 
in aid to the blind by Minnesota, 
New York, and North Dakota and in 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled by Wisconsin. 


® The number of orphaned children 
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in receipt of monthly benefits under 
old-age and _ survivors insurance 
passed the 1-million mark in May 
1954. Beneficiaries of all types num- 
bered 6.4 million—75,000 more than 
in April. While the increase was less 


than that a month earlier, May was 
the twenty-second consecutive month 


in which the rise exceeded 60,000. 
Benefit payments at the end of the 
month totaled $275.1 million. 

At the end of May, monthly bene- 
fits were going to almost 5 million 
persons aged 65 or over, three-fourths 
of a million more than in May 1953. 
Retired workers accounted for 70 
percent of all aged beneficiaries; 
their average monthly benefit was 
$51.72, an increase of $1.45 from the 
average a year earlier. Persons re- 
ceiving wife’s or husband’s benefits 
made up 18 percent of the group 
aged 65 or over; those receiving 
widow’s or widower’s benefits, 12 per- 
cent; and those receiving parent’s 
benefits, less than 1 percent. In ad- 
dition to the more than 1 million 
orphaned children receiving monthly 
benefits, almost 100,000 children of 
old-age beneficiaries, more than a 
quarter of a million mothers of or- 
phaned child beneficiaries, and about 
45,600 wives (under age 65) of old- 
age beneficiaries, with child bene- 
ficiaries in their care, also were re- 
ceiving monthly benefits. 


Monthly benefit awards in May 
totaled 121,000—a drop of 20,000 
from the April total. All types of 
benefits shared in the decline. Lump- 
sum death benefits awarded in May 
amounted to $7.7 million; these 
awards were based on the wage rec- 
ords of 44,200 deceased workers. The 
average lump-sum amount per worker 
represented in the awards during 
May reached an all-time high of 
$175.10. 


® Initial claims filed for benefits 
under the State unemployment in- 
surance programs showed a seasonal 
decline somewhat sharper than that 
usual for May. The total of 1.2 mil- 
lion was 14.9 percent less than that 
in April but 57.3 percent higher than 
the number in May 1953. The num- 
ber of weeks claimed, which repre- 
sent continuing unemployment, fell 
off 8.1 percent from the April total to 


8.8 million. 
During an average week in May, 


1.8 million workers received unem- 
ployment insurance benefits—a de- 
cline of 2.3 percent from the April 
average. Benefits paid during the 
month showed a _ proportionately 
greater decline (7.6 percent) but 
were still $39.4 million greater than 
the previous high for the month 
reached in 1950. The average weekly 
check paid for total unemployment 
was $24.70. 
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Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
QOld-Age and Survivors Insurance 


With the expansion of old-age and survivors insurance, that 
program has become more important than oid-age assistance 
as a source of income for aged persons. This shift in the relative 
magnitude of the insurance and assistance programs stimulates 
interest in and concern with the relationships between them. 


ODAY old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits are the most 
common source of income of 
aged persons and a source of support 
for nearly half the Nation’s paternal 
orphans. The growing importance of 
old-age and survivors insurance dur- 
ing the past few years has been ac- 
companied by declines in the num- 
bers of aged persons and of paternal 
orphans who receive public assist- 
ance. Among the aged there were 
in 1950 more recipients of old-age 
assistance than beneficiaries of old- 
age and survivors insurance. In 1954 
aged imsurance beneficiaries are 
almost twice as numerous as aged 
recipients of assistance. Among chil- 
dren whose fathers have died there 
has been an increase of more than 
50 percent from 1950 to 1954 in the 
number of children receiving insur- 
ance benefits, while the number of 
such children receiving public assist- 
ance has declined. 

One of the important interprogram 
relationships is the use of public as- 
sistance payments to supplement the 
wage-related insurance benefits when 
those benefits, with other resources, 
fail to meet the needs of benefici- 
aries. The number of aged and child 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance who also receive public as- 
sistance payments, together with the 
amounts of benefits and assistance 
received, is determined once each 
year on the basis of a sample of the 
assistance recipients in each State. 
These data for aged recipients in 
February 1954 and for recipients of 
aid to dependent children in Novem- 


*Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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ber 1953 are presented in the follow- 
ing pages. 


Aged Persons Receiving OASI 
and OAA 

In February 1954, more than 460,- 
000 aged persons were receiving both 
old-age assistance and benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. Beneficiaries under the 
insurance program frequently need 
supplementary assistance if they re- 
ceive minimum insurance benefits 
or benefits near the minimum and 
have few resources to supplement 
them. (The minimum benefit paid 
to a retired worker was $25; min- 
imums for aged wives and for widows 
of insured workers were $12.50 and 
$18.75, respectively.) Early in 1953, 
more than one-fourth of the aged 
individuals who received payments 
under both programs had insurance 
benefits of $25, while 14 percent re- 


1 The data exclude Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Averages and totals in- 
clude money payments to recipients and 
vendor payments for medical care. 


by Rutu Wuirte* 


ceived benefits of less than $25. 
Altogether, about half the recipients 
of old-age assistance who received 
payments under the insurance pro. 
gram had benefits of less than $30, 
Some individuals with relatively high 
benefits, however, may need assist- 
ance if they require costly medical 
care or have other unusual expenses, 
The recipients with benefit payments 
of more than $30—half the total 
number with benefits—included 14 
percent whose benefits exceeded $50. 

The number of aged persons get- 
ting both assistance payments and 
insurance benefits increased sharply 
immediately after the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act be- 
came effective. Because, on the 
average, the benefits paid to the 
newly eligible beneficiaries were low, 
many of the 
assistance then on the rolls who re. 
ceived benefits for the first time 
continued to need assistance. Aged 
applicants for assistance in the 12 
months after September 1950 also 
included beneficiaries under the in- 
surance program who needed assist- 
ance to supplement their benefits. 


As a result, the net increase from | 


September 1950 to August 1951 in 
the number of aged persons receiving 
both types of payment was 100,000 
(table 1). 


Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI benefits 





Aged persons receiving both OASI | Families with children receiving bot 
| ind OAA | OASI and AD¢ 
} 
= we: Weg _— -_ i) eee rental 
Percent of— } | 
Month and year a —_ 
| Number | Numt 
Aged OASI | OAA 
beneficiaries | recipients 
; i 
| 
| 
June 1948_....- abel 146,000 10.0 | 6.1 | 21, 60 7 4.8 
September 1950_.___! 276, 200 12.6 9.8 | 32,300 8.3 { 
August 1951. ......- 376, 500 | 11.9 13.8 | 30,700 | 6.7 5 
February 1952._..-- 406,000 | 12.0 15.1 | 30,000 6.1 
February 1953....-.- 426, 500 | 10.7 16.3 30,600 | 7 
February 1954....-- 463, 000 9.7 18.0 131,900 5.4 


! Data on ADC-OASI families are for November 1953; 
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Since then the number of pe 
setting both types of payments has 
\ continued to rise but at a more grad- 
The increase was expected 
) cause, with the insurance pro- 
cram’s expansion, relatively more 
yeneficiaries are found in the group 
potentially eligible for old-age assist- 
By February 1954, 4.8 million 


ons 


yal rate. 


ance. 
\aged persons were receiving insur- 
ance benefits. Of these, less than 


10 percent were receiving payments 
under the old-age assistance program, 
compared with 12 percent in 1952. 

With declining caseloads in old-age 
assistance and increasing numbers 
of recipients with both assistance and 
insurance payments, the proportion 
of recipients with benefits has risen. 
In September 1950, 9.8 percent of the 
aged persons receiving assistance 
were also beneficiaries under the in- 
surance program; by February 1954 
the proportion had risen to 18 per- 
cent and is expected to increase 
further. 

The present 
assistance consists largely 
viduals who never had an opportu- 
nity to obtain coverage under the 
Half recip- 
assistance are aged 
15 or over, and many of these in- 
dividuals had retired before the 
Social Security Act was passed. The 
recipient load also includes needy 
persons who worked in employments 
not covered, or only recently covered. 
by the insurance program. Also 


old-age 
of indi- 


caseload in 


the 


ients of old-age 


| among the present recipients are the 


wives and widows of uninsured 
workers. Women account for about 
three-fifths of the recipients of old- 
age assistance, and probably most 
of them have had no recent attach- 
ment to the labor force. 

Individuals newly accepted for old- 
age assistance are more likely to be 
eligible for insurance benefits than 
those who have been on the rolls for 
some time. Among recipients ac- 
cepted for assistance early in 1952, 
more than one-fourth were receiving 
Insurance benefits. As the older 
recipients leave the rolls, usually be- 
cause of death, and as new cases are 
added, the proportion of old-age as- 
sistance cases receiving both types 
of payments obviously will tend to 
Increase. Any extension of coverage 
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Table 2. 


Number of aged OASI beneficiaries per 1,000 population aged 65 ana 


over and percent of OAA cases receiving OASI benefits, February 1954 ' 


OASI beneficiaries Percent 
er] 00 per on 
d 65 and over, 7 
by State Less than 10 10-14 
Less than 20K 
_ 2 ae 4 


4 
BY Z 
wo: 


Minn. (30: 

Wyo, (31). 

Colo. (312)... 

Idaho (314 

Utah (334 

Ariz. (34 
3-399: 

Vt. (351 

Wis. (359 

Nev. (361 

Md. (362)....... 

Ind. (362).-.-.-- 

Ff az ie ‘ 

W. Va. (377 6.1 

Ohio (383)_--- ; 

Del. (390 
100-449: 

| 

Hawaii (402).........- 

Alaska (405) _- 

Mich. (406 


Wash. (416)....---- ' 2 a Sn ae 


N. Y. (421)-- games liek 
Pa. (423 sawean 

Fla. (440 3 
Maine (440)-_-- 
Oreg. (44]).-.-..-- 
N. H. (444 

150 or more: 
Mass. (450))_. 
N. J. (452)... a eee ee 
SS |) =a a 





1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Vir 
benefits reported. 
to employments not now included 
under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program would reduce the 
size of the old-age assistance pro- 
gram as the newly covered workers 
acquired insured status, but it would 
also tend to increase the proportion 
of assistance recipients with insur- 
ance benefits. 

State changes, February 1954 from 
February 1953—Although in most 
States old-age assistance caseloads 
were smaller in February 1954 than 
they had been a year earlier, the 
number of recipients who also had 
insurance benefits was larger in all 


gin Islands; no cases receiving both assistauce | 


f OAA Cases re zg 0 


ments and insurance 


but 12 States and represented a 
somewhat higher proportion of all 
recipients in all but four States. The 
States that had fewer beneficiary- 
recipients had percentage decreases 
in their total assistance caseloads 
during the 12 months that exceeded 
the national average. Although, in 
most States, the changes in the num- 
ber of recipients who also received 
benefits were small, they were sizable 
in a few States. California reported 
10,000 more _ beneficiary-recipients, 
Missouri 4,600, and Florida, Louisi- 
ana, New York, and Texas about 
3,000 each. These changes represent 
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increases during the 12 months of 
12-25 percent in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
also received insurance benefits. The 
greatest relative increases were re- 
ported by Mississippi (77 percent) 
and New Mexico (46 percent). 

The largest decrease occurred in 
Alabama, where the number of aged 
persons receiving both types of pay- 
ment dropped from 3,000 in the 
previous February to 2,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1954. Under a policy adopted 
in Alabama in 1953, individuals with 
budget deficits of less than $10 are 
no longer eligible for assistance. This 
policy tends to reduce the number 
of insurance beneficiaries on the as- 
sistance rolls, since many of them 
need relatively small payments to 
supplement their benefits. 

State-to-State differences—T he 
proportion of recipients of old-age 
assistance who also received insur- 
ance benefits ranged from 38 percent 
in Nevada to 3 percent in Alabama. 
In States with relatively small pro- 
portions of beneficiaries among the 
aged population, the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
also receive benefits tends to be 
small. In addition, aged persons re- 
ceiving benefits are less likely to be 
eligible for assistance in States 
where limited funds in relation to 
the number of needy people result 
in low assistance payments. 

This combination of circumstances 
accounts for the fact that in nine 
of the Southern States fewer than 
10 percent of the recipients of old- 
age assistance also receive insurance 
benefits (table 2). In these States 
the number of aged individuals re- 
ceiving such benefits was well below 
the national rate of 351 per 1,000 
aged persons in the population. Pos- 
sibly more important in accounting 
for the relatively small numbers of 
recipients with benefits in these 
States is the fact that assistance 
standards and payments are low and 
few beneficiaries are likely to have 
resources less than the minimum 
standards established by the agencies 
to measure need. This factor is also 
the reason for the small proportion 
of beneficiaries in the old-age assist- 
ance case load in West Virginia—a 
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State in which a high proportion of 
the aged receive insurance benefits. 

Most of the 21 States in which as 
many as one-fifth of the recipients 
of old-age assistance also receive in- 
surance benefits are located in the 
Northeast and West, although a few 
States scattered throughout other 
regions—Florida, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin—are included in the list. 
These 21 States are highly industri- 


Table 3.—Number of OAA recipients 
per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over and percent of aged OASI bene- 
ficiaries receiving OAA, February 
1954} 


Percent of aged OASI 
beneficiaries} receiving 

‘ OAA 
OAA recipients per 
1,000 population aged a ee 
65 and over, by State Leas 
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RS SES, SRST ; oe 
5 ee eet wee, 
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. . aaa - ante 5.5 
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1 Excludes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands: 
no cases receiving both assistance payments and in 





surance benefits reported. 
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alized or have considerable industria] | 
development and, with a few excep. 
tions, have beneficiary rates above | 
the national average. Moreover. 
among the States included in this } 
group are those ranking at the top 
in the amount of the average assist. 
ance payment; only three of them 
have payments below the nationaj 
average. These various circum. | 
stances account for the relatively | 
high proportion of the recipients who 
received assistance to supplement 
their benefits. 

Between the two extremes are 20 
States in which insurance benefici. 
aries comprise from 10 to 20 percent. 
of the old-age assistance caseload. In 
most of these States the beneficiary 
rates are below the national average 
although seven of them—including 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsy). 
vania—have rates higher than the 
rate for the Nation. Assistance 
standards and payments vary widely 
among the States in this group, but 
none of them are among the States 
with the highest or lowest average 
payments per recipient. 

As the number of beneficiaries un 
der the insurance program has in, 
creased, the proportion § receiving 
assistance has decreased. Only fow 
States showed a higher percentage 
of beneficiaries on the assistance 
rolis in February 1954 than in the 
previous February. There is extreme 
variation among the States, how 
ever, in the proportion of aged bene 
ficiaries who receive assistance t 
supplement their incomes. In 2 
States, less than 10 percent of the 
beneficiaries received assistance; the 
proportion was lowest (1.4 percent 
in Virginia (table 3). In _ seven 
States, more than one-fifth of the 
aged persons with insurance benefit 
received supplementary assistance 
In Colorado almost one-third of the 
beneficiaries received assistance, and 
in Louisiana, more than two-fifths. 

A fairly direct relationship exists 
between the number of persons Ire 
ceiving old-age assistance per 1,00) 
aged persons in the population ané 
the percent of insurance beneficiaries 
on the assistance rolls. For the 
country as a whole, in February 1954 
there were 189 recipients of old-agt 
assistance per 1,000 persons aged 6 
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and over. In nine of the 10 States 
with recipient rates below 100, less 
than 5 percent of the aged insurance 
beneficiaries received assistance. In 
these States, therefore, relatively 
few aged persons in either the bene- 
ficiary or nonbeneficiary group were 
on the assistance rolls. The propor- 
tion of insurance beneficiaries who 
received old-age assistance generally 
increased as States approached the 
national recipient rate for old-age 
assistance of 189 per 1,000 aged per- 
sons. A mixed picture is presented 
by the 22 States in which the pro- 


portion of the aged population get- 
ting assistance exceeded the national 
rate. Included in this group are a 
number of low-income States where 
relatively few insurance beneficiaries 
(less than 1 in 10) are on the assist- 
ance rolls. At the other end of the 
scale there are seven States that 
provide assistance to more than one- 
fifth of the aged beneficiaries. 


Families With Children 
Receiving OASI and ADC 


The program of aid to dependent 
children and the insurance program 


Table 4.—Concurrent receipt of OASI benefits and assistance payments by 


OAA recipients, F ebruary 1954, and ADC cases, November 1953 


























Persons receiving OAA and | Cases receiving ADC and 
OASI as percent of— OASI— 
| Families as Children as 
OAA OASI percent of percent of 
recipients beneficiaries ADC OASI child 
| | families | beneficiaries 1 
sist gle = 
| 
WUE Ri adeedes = .| 18.0 o- 9.7 5.9 8.2 
| ET ASA | 3.2 | 3.7 4.2 7.8 
a 29.3 24.1 6.6 16.5 
Ry eee 21.4 | 16.2 4.9 7.4 
EEO SOT 6.1 8.4 3.8 5.8 
aS REAR Ara TAS 33.4 | 22.2 8.0 12.9 
| 5a ea eae 25.0 | 31.1 7.2 10.5 
LETTE TA a 31.1 5.7 7.3 6.2 
Delaware.............- heer £0 14.0 | 2.0 5.8 5.4 
District of Columbia.............- oak 20.6 | 3.3 4.4 8.5 
Florida. ee 21.8 12.1 7.6 14.9 
le aie dita b dntiie ne 13.1 6.5 7.4 
ated diieall Reese deacin ed cstibabcais Mali 14.9 2.1 2.9 7.0 
eS 21.4 12.7 8.0 10.0 
Tlinois.... ciel eniatinpaitaiien 17.2 5.8 4.7 | 4.9 
OO ee - 16.3 | 4.5 9.7 | 7.3 
ie 16.5 9.7 10.3 11.3 
7 EE 16.1 | 10.5 7.1 6.7 
J ae 9.5 8.0 7.4 15.1 
SS SES ; 17.8 | 45.3 3.5 8.6 
a al 25.2 | 7.5 13.5 16. 
| 
Maryland..........- ‘ : Se ae 14.6 | 2.4 3.9 3.9 
Massachusetts............... a 33.5 | 13.9 10. 6 11.0 
Michigan-_. © AES Ree 23.6 | 9.0 10.3 10. 4 
Minnesota_...------ BS, PES 16.9 10.1 9.1 10.8 
Mississippi. - RN LE ARISE 4.9 | 11.4 3.2 10.6 
SE Serene e | 19.8 | 20.8 6.4 14.1 
alien wikminiin | 18.7 | 11.0 5.4 7.0 
Nebraska... 15.4 | 8.5 6.1 6.4 
Nevada...._-- 37.9 | ye, a a eee ee mee 
New Hampshire- SE ESF 23.7 | 5.9 12.2 8.0 
nl 22.2 | 2.3 9.8 4.8 
 . — “SSeCs tears 10.4 | 13. 5 | 4.3 15.0 
 ) ae 24.8 | 4.6 3.9 4.9 
North Carolina............ 3 6.7 | 5.5 5.0 8.0 
GFE SPOROEB. .....ccccnens 10.4 | 10.3 6.6 12.6 
Se eam 19.0 | 6.8 11.8 7.6 
Oklahoma. ......- i 14.5 | 28.7 4.6 12.3 
Sa denddcenewe ‘ 29.3 | 9.3 | 9.6 6.3 
Pennsylvania........... 16.6 | 2.5 | 4.8 4.6 
Rhode Island. .._- 29.5 | 6.7 | 4.6 8.0 
South Carolina... 5.7 8.4 4.5 | 5.1 
South Dakota____- 12.9 | 11.9 5.4 | 13.6 
ED iccntsncaccedes 6.4 | 7.0 5.7 | 12. { 
, i aa 11.5 | 18.7 5.3 | 5.0 
SA eae 16.0 | 9.8 8.0 10.5 
| a 23.5 | 11.0 13.5 | 14.5 
Ma cndccccoce PETERS 5.6 | 1.4 5.0 | 4.3 
Washington...........-.-..... 28.4 | 18.1 7.5 | 8.6 
West Virginia.......... 6.1 2.8 2.6 | 6.2 
Whi psnunuensadimesics 21.1 | 8.3 | 11.6 | 11.1 
I alitiicacniscniletindicr inca ninienice 24.2 | 16.0 | 9.8 | 7.5 





‘ Data given t in terms of chi ildren becat suse OASI 


data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. 


? For OAA, 53 States, and for ADC, 52 States; 
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tot: als include Puerto Rico and Vi irgin Islands, for 
which no cases receiving both assistance payments 
and insurance benefits were reported. 


impinge upon each other to only a 
limited extent. ‘The assistance pro- 
gram provides financial aid to chil- 
dren deprived of care or support 
because of the death, absence, or in- 
capacity of a parent. In November 
1953, absence of the father accounted 
for the dependency of about three- 
fifths of the families receiving aid; in 
more than one-fifth of the families 
the father was incapacitated. Death 
of the father was the cause of de- 
pendency for only 1 family in 6. 
Twenty-three thousand families, or 
more than one-fourth of the families 
with the father dead, received both 
survivor benefits under the insur- 
ance program and aid to dependent 
children. 

Families in which the father is 
reported as absent or incapacitated 
may still have children who are 
eligible for insurance benefits. In- 
formation on fathers in families 
receiving aid to dependent children 
is reported in terms of the “most 
recent” father in the family. Some 
families in which the most recent 
father is incapacitated or absent in- 
clude children who are eligible for 
benefits on the basis of the wage 
record of a father who has died. In 
other families an aged, retired father 
or grandparent is an insurance 
beneficiary. These situations account 
for 8,800 families in which both aid 
to dependent children payments and 
insurance benefits were being re- 
ceived. 

Altogether, about 32,000 families 
received payments under both pro- 
grams in November. As the total 
number of families with insurance 
benefits has increased, the propor- 
tion of such families receiving both 
benefits and assistance payments has 
declined. In September 1950 more 
than 8 percent of the beneficiary 
families with children received aid 
to dependent children. By Novem- 
ber 1953 the proportion was 5.4 per- 
cent. The expansion of the benefici- 
ary rolls has brought only a slight 
and gradual increase in the propor- 
tion of assistance families receiving 
survivor benefits; from less than 5 
percent in September 1950, this pro- 
portion had risen to about 6 percent 
in November 1953. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1953 


New social security accounts estab- 


The sharp decline from 1952 was 
mainly the result of a substantial 
decrease in the number of account- 
number applications received from 


creased 27 percent, compared 
13 percent for women. In every 
quarter of 1953 the number of appli. 
cations received from both men ang 
women was smaller than in the corre. 
sponding quarter of 1952, but the 
decrease was particularly sharp fo; 


With 


lished in 1953 numbered 3.5 million, the nonfarm self-employed. Most of the men in the January-March 
bringing to 110.3 million the cumula- the nonfarm self-employed who quarter because of the drop in the 
tive total of accounts established needed account numbers applied number of applications filed by the 
since the beginning of the old-age shortly before March 1952, when they self-employed. Men comprised 4g 
and survivors insurance program paid their first social security con- percent of all applicants in 1953 ang 
(table 1). The year 1953 was the tributions with their income-tax re- 53 percent and 49 percent, respec. 


second successive year since 1951 to 
show a decline in the number of ac- 


turns for 1951. Fewer persons in 
July-December 1953 than in the cor- 


tively, in 1952 and 1951. 
The number of new accounts estab. 
lished for persons under 20 years of 


counts established. The 1953 total responding period of 1952 were 
was 21 percent smaller than that in notified by the Bureau of Old-Age age—2.2 million—was only 3.2 per- 
cent less than in 1952, compared 


1952, and the corresponding total 
for 1952 was 11 percent less than 
that for 1951. Despite these declines, 
new accounts in 1953 exceeded by 
26 percent the average annual num- 
ber established in the 5 years just 
before the provisions for coverage 
extension under the 1950 amend- 
ments first became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1951 (table 2). 


Table 1. 


and Survivors Insurance that they 
should obtain a social security ac- 
count number because of their fail- 
ure to report this information on 
their income-tax returns. 

Although the number of new ac- 
counts established was smaller for 
both men and women, the decrease 
was more marked for men. Account 
numbers issued to men (table 3) de- 


-Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
number at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-53 


{In thousands] 





Potal 


Mak ketuale 





| 























with a decline of 9.4 percent from 
1951 to 1952 (table 4). The number 
of applications from this age group 
in the first 3 quarters of the year 
was approximately the same in 1953 
as in 1952, but in October-December 
there was a 10-percent drop. This 
fourth-quarter decrease no doubt re- 
sulted from a decline in job oppor- 
tinities. Although there was a de- 
crease in the absolute number of 
these younger applicants, the propor- 
tion they formed of all applicants 
rose to 64 percent in 1953 from 53 
percent in 1952 and 51 percent in 














| | 
Period Total Cumulative Total | Cumulative Total Cumulative} c ec 
during total at during total at | during total at 1951 (table 5). 
‘ period end of period period | end of period period |end of period The number of new accounts 
i Sere Ce oe | r established for persons aged 20 and 

a nekeeoail 5,227 54,225 | 3,080 | 37,342 2,147 | 16, 883 . : 

i ckicanladisdiehias 6, 678 60,903 | 3,702 | 41,044 2,976 | 9.859 Over dropped 40 percent from the 

eee 7,638 68,541 | 3,548 44, 592 4,090 23,949 9 : Sree 
a apaaaceR 7.426 | 75,967 | 2'904 | 47,496 | 4,522 | 9471 1952 figure. The number issued to 

BO66. ccccccccccccece 4,537 80, 504 1,828 | 49,324 2,709 31,180 the ag . rer fell 53 r- 

- eepeannegusanuna He a 03s | 1 Bee | 50 838 ai? | oe ser age group 40 and over fell 53 pe 
liana 3,022 86,847 1,432 52,260 | 1,500 | 34,587  cent—68 percent for men and 32 
Pitecses 2,728 | 89,575 1,299 | 53,559 | 1,429 36, 016 ¢ J 

eco 2' 790 92.295 | 1°305 | 1415 37-431 Percent for women—from the level 
SENS 2.340 4, 645 1,113 | 1,226 38,657 : . _ . 2 : 

oe ion on | oy eas | wo i 288 o142 i 1952, when the applicants in this 
Siintiberccesensese 4,927 102, 453 2,420 2, 507 42,649 age group had included many self- 
__ ee aietee 4,363 106, 816 2,292 2,071 44,720 ate 
iitibttccndabsnins 3,464 110,280 | 1,664 | 1,800 46,520 employed persons who were middle- 

Table 2. —Distribution tof applicants for account numbers, by race, age group, and sex, by year, (1940-53 
- mas anes Cin ae 
Total Negro Under age 20 Aged 20 and over! 
Year {—_— . EE = - —— 
| | aa > " 
Total Mak | Female Total | Male | Female Total Male | Female Total Male F* 
| | i 

ones ee ae os Ee ee: a eeneee (sen eeeenelae oe) eee 

1940. | 5,226,688 | 3,080,032 | 2,146,656 | 630,337 413,984 | 216,353 | 2,137,542 | 1,264,299 | 873,243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1,274,411: 
1941. sooah | 3,701,467 | 2,976,117 786,668 | 508,979 277,689 3,174,241 | 1,885,858 | 1,288,383 | 3,503,343 | 1,815,609 1, 687,73 
1942. | 7, 3.47, 37 - | 4,090,040 905,238 | 457,145 448,093 | 3,720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1,707,338 | 3,916,753 | 1,534,051 | 2,382,702 
|. eee o| 2 | 2,90 4,514,021 | 1,058,178 | 355,341 | 702,837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813,233 | 3,766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2,700,785 
c Aor ot oe l, 326179 2,702,399 | 738,739 253, 197 485,542 , 2,444,995 | 1,213,002 | 1,231,993 | 2,083,583 | 613,177 1,470, 406 
oe -} 3,4 | 1, -_ 839 | 1,815,545 | 504,321 | = 195,313 309,008 | 1,851,854 | 922,562 929,292 | 1,469, 530 583,277 S86, 253 
eee F 1,431,760 | 1,590,297 388,489 | 185,709 | 202,780 | 1,600,260 746,796 | 853,464 | 1,421,797 684, 964 736, 83 
_ | 2,7 1, 200, 092 | 1,428,718 | 314,758 | 154,975 159,813 | 1,620,237 801,092 | 819,145 | 1,107,573 498 , 000 608, 57 
SSS | 2,7 1,304,625 | 1,415,017 309,790 | 150,628 | 159,182 | 1,770,613 912,189 | 858,424 | 949,029 392,436 55H, 50% 
ae | 2,339,502 | 1,113,006 | 1,226,496 | 259,620 | 125, 342 | 134,278 | 1,518,152 | 773,289 744, 863 821,350 339,717 481, 63: 
1950. ... --| 2,890,570 | 1,405,349 | 1,485,221 | 319,272 | 157, 739 ' 161,533 | 1,885,658 1,001,757 883,901 | 1,004,912 | 403,592 601, 32" 
= .| 4,927,120 | 2,420,488 | 2,506,632 708,533 | 282,037 426,496 | 2,537,114 | 1,373,921 | 1,163,193 | 2,390,006 | 1,046,567 1,343, 43¢ 
1952.............-..---.| 4,363,351 | 2,292,309 | 2,071,042 | 428,887 199,114 | 229,773 | 2,297,742 | 1,208,883 | 1,088,859 | 2,065,609 | 1,083,426} 982, 18 
Pesdthsensandénecene 3,464,229 | 1,664,153 | 1,800,076 | 408,144 | 189,571 | 218,573 | 2,223,602 | 1,165,490 | 1,058,112 | 1,240,627 498, (63 741.% 

! 


| | } 





1In cludes a smal] number of : applicants whose ages were not yt reported. 
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Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age 








group, 1953 
\ —_ eS — Lee 
Total Male Female 

\ Age group 7 me Ci Peay ee aw a tal ai ben kL 

i I Vhite!| Negro | Total | White !| Negro Total | White!| Negro 

— —|———_| a . ae es 
Total].... 464, 229'3,055, 0S 408, 144|1,664, 153)1,474, 582 189, 571)1, 800, 076)1,581,503) 218,573 
Under 15. - 244,167) 217,950 26,217; 165,693; 145,161 20, 532 78.474) 72,789 5,685 
7 --|1,979,435)1, 756, 44€ 999,797| 881,249) 118,548! 979,638) 875,197; 104,441 
-30..-------- _— 19,705 507 , 104 254,506) 220,057 34,449} 365,199) 287,043 78,156 
| @30....--- paninael 441,212; 403,872 147,322} 136,088 11,234| 293,890) 267,754 26, 106 
/ 664 ...<0-- snnecacne 75, 863 72,151 35,830) 34,141 1 , 689} 40,033) 38,010 2,023 
eee 53, 22 50,149 29,091) 27,432 1,659) 24,134) 22,717 1,417 
~and over......... 49, 8Of 47,810 31,463 30,070 1,393 18,427 17,740 687 
PRRROWE .cccccccscs 732 i 451 384 67 281) 223 58 

! 
1 Represents all races other than Neg 


Table 4.— Distribution of applicants for account numbers, by sex and age, 1953 


















































and 1952 
lotal Male Female 
Age group 

Per- j Per- | Per- 
195 1952 centage; 1953 | 1952 centage | 1953 1952 | centage 

change | | change change 
Total ! 3,463, 497/4, 362, ( —20. 6/1, 663, 702|2,291,403} —27.4/1,799,795/2,070,652| —13.1 
der 20 2, 223, 602|2,297, 742 —3. 2/1, 165, 490/1, 208,883 —3. 6/1, 058, 112/1,088,859 —2.8 
270,252| 306,332 —11.8} 122,423} 141,413} —13.4) 147,829] 164,919) —10.4 
25,074} 146,569) —14.7| 58,328) 70,147 —16.8| 66,746) 76,422) -12.7 
106,490} 138,492 23.1 39,575; 57,470 —31.1 66,915 81,022 —17.4 

117,889) 164,900} —28.5| 34,180) 59,853) —42.9! 83,709} 105,047; —20. 
129,477} 202,520} —36.1/ 37,322} 82,011 —54.5; 92,155) 120,509} —23.5 
120,537; 221,179 —45.5 37,408) 106,868 —65.0! 83,129) 114,311 —27.3 
101,619] 221,222 —54.1} 35,932! 123,876} —71.0) 65,687! 97,346) —32. 
89,579! 217,252 —58.8} 36,660} 136,208} —73.1) 52,919] 80,954 -34.6 

178,978} 445,847 59.9| 96,384) 304,584) —68.4| 82,594) 141,263) —4l. 

75,863} 192,853} —60.7] 35,830) 126,018) —71.6) 40,033/ 66,835, —40. 

3,225] 131,242 -59.4| 29,091) 89,969) —67.7) 24,134) 41,273)  —41 
70 and over........ 49,890) 121,752 —59.0 31,463) 88,597 —64. 5 18,427; 33,155 —44.4 
1 Excludes 732 applicants in 1053 (451 men and 281 women) and 1,296 applicants in 1952 (906 men and 390 

women) whose ages were not reported. 
Table 5.—Percentage distribution of applicants for account numbers, by age, 
1953 and 1952 
Potal Male Female 
Ave croup —_ - ee GE er 

19 1952 1951 1953 | 1952 | 1951 1953 | 1952 | 1951 

ithe oe SE Se ee ON | | | = 
Tetal......- 100 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
ae 64.2| 52.7] 51.5] 70.1] 52.8] 568] 588] 526] 46.4 
Fr 30.6 37.1 40.6 24.2} 34.0) 35.0] 36.6) 40.6 46.1 
Te 11.4 10.4} 12.5] 10.9] 92 12.3} 11.9] 11.7] 12.8 
a hassaiadsedtnbie 6 7.0} 9.2 | 44] 51] 7.5] 84] 9<0/ 109 
40-49... 7.2 9.7} 10.2 “asi: a3 7.8 | 9.7] 11.3 12.6 
| SOS 10.1 8.6 | 4.4 | 11.4 7.5 6.6 | 8.6 9.% 

| 

60 and over_.._.....-- 5.2 10.2 7.8 | 5.8 13.3 8.2 4.6 6.8 7.5 
ee : 2.2 4.4] 3.6 2.2) 5.5 3. 5 2.2 3.2 3.6 
eae 30] 26! 12171 39 2.6) 1.3 2.0 | 2.3 
70 and over.... 1.4 2.8 1.8 1.9 3.9 2.1 | 1.0 | 1.6 | 1.5 
aged or older and needed account women among applicants in this age 


humbers for the first time as a re- 
sult of the 1950 amendments. 

During 1953, social security ac- 
count numbers were issued to 179,000 
Persons aged 60 and over, 60 percent 
fewer than in 1952; they formed 5.2 
percent of all applicants, compared 
with 10 percent in 1952 and 7.8 per- 
cent in 1951. The proportion of 
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group was 46 percent in 1953 and 32 
percent in 1952. 

The 408,000 applications received 
from Negroes represented a drop of 
4.8 percent from the 1952 figure. The 
proportion this group formed of all 
applicants, however, increased to 12 
percent in 1953; it had been 9.8 per- 
cent in the preceding year. 


Conference Recommen- 
dations on Juvenile 


Delinquency 

Federal, State, and local action to 
prevent juvenile delinquency and to 
treat juvenile offenders was urged by 
the Conference on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, called in June by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Approximately 460 delegates 
from 46 States and Territories par- 
ticipated in the Conference. 

The Conference recommended that, 
on the national level, the Children’s 
Bureau program for collecting data 
on delinquency be continued and 
strengthened and that the Bureau 
serve as a Clearing house for informa- 
tion on community services and pro- 
grams. It also urged that the 
Bureau establish a juvenile delin- 
quency program and add to its staff 
a consultant on police services to 
juveniles. 

Because the problem is a national 
one, Federal grants in aid were rec- 
ommended to support State research 
and training programs and to guar- 
antee adequate staff for pupil-person- 
nel services. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was 
asked to lead in forming a committee 
of interested national agencies, pub- 
lic and private, that would advise on 
research, training, and services, and 
follow up on the recommendations 
made by the conferees. 

The Conference also called for in- 
creased appropriations to the Office 
of Education to sponsor workshops, 
develop pilot projects, and further 
research in cooperation with State 
and local units as well as on a na- 
tional level. 

The conferees characterized the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren as inadequate in many States. 
They believed that pressures on moth- 
ers to work result both from lacks 
in the programs and from the pol- 
icies of many welfare departments, 
often in areas where children are 
most vulnerable to influences that 
produce delinquency. It was there- 
fore recommended that the assist- 
ance grants should be adequate to 
meet the minimum needs of parents 
and children and thus fulfill the pro- 
gram’s primary purpose—the pres- 
ervation of family life. 
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Current Operating Statistics 










































































lable 1.--Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-54 
{In thousands; data corrected to July 6, 1954] 
oyImne 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Une a omen 
| | Tt" - 
Monthly retirement and | ‘Temporary 
disability benefits ! | Survivor benefits disability 
benefits * } 
| | | ae ae ~ | Mae: a | Rail. 
Yearand {| »,.) | Monthly Lump-sum? | Toad 
month | Total | ea wan 4 ~~ | Rail- State | Veterans’| Unem- 
} Rail- | Civil | a a | | road laws 0 | an. Ploy- 
i : ial aul- is . om } | | | aws egis 
| Sociai road Serv- | Veter- } ; Civil | ; Unem- lation 2 | Ment 
secu- Retire- | jee | ans Ad- | goejal | Rail- | gery- | Veter- | Social | State | ploy- | Tnsur- 
rity ment | Com- minis- | gocey. | road | ice |ans Ad-| Secu- | laws | ment ance 
Act Act | mis- | tration * rity Retire-| Com-| minis- rity | Other §) | Insur- Act 
| Son’ | Act 4 r pry | mis- |tration*} Act — 
* | sion ? Act! 
Number r of ber ne ofic iaries 
| | Poo 
3,822.7) 368.1] 187.5} 2,496. 5| 1,664.0) 156.3} 49.4! 1.086. 4| 47.0 12.9 33.6] 27.3 772.1 31.3} 27.5 
3,887.3) 370. 5| 189. 0) 2,505.8) 1,686. 3| 157.1; 50.9) 1,089.3 46.9) 12. 4| 34.9 29.8 734. 1 29.2} 22.0 
3, 937.8 372.0) 190.4) 2,516.0) 1,699.8| 158. 1 51.1} 1,090.9 46. 0) 12.4| 34.5 28. 1 675.0 30.1) 21.7 
3,992.1) 374.5) 192.4) 2,523.3) 1,712.5) 158.4) 51.8) 1,092. 1| 41.1] 11.5} 34.4) 33.4 678. 7 32.3) 23.4 
4,040.6) 375. 5) 194.3) 2,530.1) 1,728.1) 159.0) 52.5) 1,092.4 35.4 11.4| 34.1 36.0 651.4 29.1; 26.3 
4,090. 2) 376. 8| 195.9) 2,538.5) 1,747.0) 159.8) 53.5) 1,088.9 44.6 11.6 34. 1) 33. 9} 655.9 24.9) 30.1 
4,143.5 378.8 197.5) 2,544.4) 1,762.6) 160.7) 54.2, 1,089.1!) 39. 0) 11.3 34.8) 34.4 808. 6 31.5 40.6 
4,199.8 381.4} 199.2} 2,552.3) 1,781.6) 161.7; 52.8 1,095. 0) 2.1 IL. 1) 34.3 36.3 1,124.5 47.1) 68.9 
| | | | | | | 
January . 4,253. 4) 382.7; 200.3 2,556.8) 1,798.0) 162.5) 53.2 1,102.7) 41.2 11.2) 34.3) 37.0 1,592.4 68 4 102. 5 
February....- 4,315.9 383.7! 201.9) 2,560.3) 1,812. 9 162.9 56.5; 1,106.8 40. 9) 11. 6) 35. 0} 30.4 1,364.1 88.1; 118.0 
March... 4,395.7 386. 5 202.3) 2,565.8) 1,834.6) 163.4) 57.5) 1,111. 1| 49.6 14.0 39. 4! 29. 9 1,953.3 102.5} 138.5 
April 4,466.4 388.8 204.4) 2,575.1) 1,856. 5) 164. 2} 58.4 1,115. 2) 51.2) 13.3 37.6 27.3 1,893.9 99.9) 139.5 
May.....<- 4,524.4! 391. 5| 205.7| 2,583.01 1,873.3! 164.9) 59.1) 1,116.8) 44.2) 11.8! 36.1) 23.4! 1,849.6 93.2] 103.7 
| Amount of benefits 
| \ | | | 
1960 .<.cncsece | $1,183,462 $17,150) $114, 166) $62,019) $317,851! $6,371) $1,448 ....-.. $105, 696| OF ff OS $516, 700) ..nnnccccae $15, 961 
BOGE .ccceccces | 1,079,648 51,169} 119,912 320,561; 23,644) 1,559 ......- 111, 799) PS. Rs. ae | 844,821).......... 14,537 
1942 ....-...--| 1,124,351) 76,147| 122,806] 68,115! 325,265, 39,523) 1.603 .....-- 111,193) 15,005) 14,342)....---..|--.----- 344,084) ...<cccese 6, 268 
1968 .........- 914, 553 92,943] 125,795) 72,961, 331,350' 55,152) 1,704).....-- 116,133] 17,843] 17,255;  $2,857|......_- ae 917 
1944 ......-... 1,109,673! 113,487} 129,707) 77,193 456,279 73,451) 1,765)....... 144,302) 22,034) 19,238! i ess 62,385 $4,215 582 
Snetensenes ,051,694) 148,107) 137,140 y 874! 697,830 99,651] + eee 254,238; 26,127) 23,431) ee 445,866, 126,630) 2,359 
BOOP cocccccces 5,140,174; 222,320) 149,188 1,268,984! 127,933) 1,817|...-.-. 333, 640) 27,851) 30,610! 4 ee 1,004,850 1,743,718) 39,917 
BOGF cccccascce | 4,684, 7, 554 ° 198, 876| 1,676,029 149,179] 19,283'_...... 382,515] 29,460) 33,115! 26,024| $11,368 776,165, 970,542) 39,401 
EE | 4,490,297 352, 022 ,642) 132, 1,711,182) 171,837, 36,011; $918) 413,912) 82,315) 32,140 35,592) 30,843 2 510,167) 28, 509 
|” SEES 5,672,234] 437,420] 240,893] 158,973) 1,692,215, 196,586, 39,257) 4,317) 477,406) 33,158) 31,771! 59,066) 30,103 1,7 430, 194 103, 596 
aaa 5,286,020; 651,409) 254,240 175, 787| 1, 732,208 276,945| 43,884 8,400, 491.579] 32,740) 33,578) 89,259) 28,009 1.373.426 34,653) 59,804 
or 5,651,701) 1,321,061] 268,733 196, 529) 1,647,938! 506,803) 49,527) 14, ,014| 519,398] 57,337! 33,356) 147,846) 26,297, 840,411 2,234) 20,217 
Be etuseances 6,452,931! 1,539,327) 361,200] 225,120! 1,722,225 501,504) 74,085) 19,986] 572,983) 63,208) 37,251] 167,664) 34,689) 998,267 3,539) 41,798 
RS 7,549,996) 2,175,311) 374,112) 269,300) 1,840,437, 743,536) 83,319) 27,325) 613,475 87,451) 43,377 4 196,600, 45,150) 962,22] 41,698) 46,684 
a | ! | | | } 
1953 | 2 | | | | | 
ae | 890,688 170,028; 29,753 22,008] 153,243 58,606, 6,488| 2,229, 51,867} 8,028) 4,004) 3,588) 2,875 72,144 3,142) 2,682 
0 593,838; 173,457; 29,959) 22, 218) 153,220 59,542) 6,552! 2,264) 50,665) 8,018) 3,711 3,919) 3,138 72,033 3,093, 2,049 
 _ jee 597,795} 176,244! ,085) 22, _—_ 154,676, 60,116) 6,606) 2,292) 52,335) 7,897) 3,584 4,062) 4,077 69,175 3,322) 1,909 
a 593,521) 179,230) 30,290) 22,747) 153,502) 60,690, §,630| 2,333) 49,751) 7,135] 3,399 3,710; 4,050 64,579 3,234; 2,241 
September 508, 571| 181,788; 30,368) 23, 088| 153,951! 61,394) 6,666) 2,355) 50,179) 6,140) 3,630 3,882, 4,267 65,300 3,042, 2,521 
October ......| 606, 422) 184,372] 30,467) 23,215; 155,499) 62,201) 6,709) 2,415) 50,491) 7,630) 3,580 3,875) 4,248) 66, 104 2,599| 3,017 
November. ... 624, 487) 187,174} 30,637) 23, 400| 154,207; 62,883) 6,759 2,413) 52,595) 6,753) 3,794 3,781) 4,116 78,979 3,093) 3,903 
December ....| 674,819) 190,103) 30,833 soe —— 63,689) 6,813 2,472) 49,694| 7,282) 3,279 4,087; 4,452) 120,780 5,039 6,869 
| | | 
1954 | 
January ...../ 723,319) 193,087; 30,934) 23,761) 155,920) 64,412) 6,856) 2,502 52,075, 7,160 3, 386 3,768 4,156 158,418 6,588) 10,206 
February 748,430] 196,535) 31,041/ 23,959] 155,699 65,078, 6,883) 2,548) 50,214) 7,082) 3,421 3,731} 3,336) 179,284 8,068) 11,551 
Moarch....... = 247 200,703; 31,305, 24, 249, 157,558 65,983 6,919) 2,508 51,630) 8,580; 4,039 4,960 3,792 215,650 10,817) 15,464 
Piibdcense 204,336; 31,526) 24,321; 157,612, 66,908 6,966 2,608 50, 761) 8,858; 4,198) 4,587; 3,236; 200,837 10,129) 15,201 
| aes | 774, 774, 2601 207,399| 31,751! =e 157,347 67,672 7,002) 2,645 51,269! 7,734) 3,522 4,248) 2,845) 185,601 8,956) 11,742 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and fornia; also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey r except for cal- 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated. Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability; beginning 
December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

« Mother’s, widow's, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
mnated, 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 

ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951), 
widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service 
cad veterans’ programs. 

* First payable in Rhode Island, April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 
New Jersey, January 1949; in New Y ork, July 1950 (monthly "data not available); 
and under the railroad program, July 1947, Excludes hospital benefits in Cali- 
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endar-year totals. 

1 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. 

it Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period 

2? Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 
War II. Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

43 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status; under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment al- 
lowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment and temporary 
disability insurance laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil service programs, dis- 
bursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted 
on annual basis except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

4 Partly estimated. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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fable 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under 
selected social insurance and related programs, by 
specified period, 1951-54 





























In thousands] 
} _ schiets - J ibascosnes ——e a siniianie 
| i 
| Retirement, disability, | Unemployment 
\ | ind survivors insurance insurance 
} | } Rail- 
| Taxes road 
| Period P | Federal} “on State | Federal] unem- 
| Federal | civil- |earriers | UMEM- | ynem. | Ploy- 
/ |insurance | service | and ploy- ploy- | ment 
| contri- | con- their ment ment | insur- 
butions! | tribu- | ep. contri- | taxes | ance 
| | 
tions ? | nJoyees | butions * con- 
| 3 tribu- 
| tions 5 
“| — _ eames s | 
iscal year: . one 
Se ___ $3, 504, 248|$722, 850|$734, 990|$1, 431,997/$258,945| $25, 734 
1952-53........------| 4,096,602] 744,646) 626,050) 1,367,806) 275,825] 25,066 
hs ended: | 
a. ...... 3,451,559] 686,928] 677,017| 1,424,914] 257,921] 19,845 
May eS Ls 3,675 3| 708,349) 572,753) 1,361,253) 274,646) 19,877 
May 1954. | 4,081,394] 425,241] 556,535] 1,238,337| 273,367) 17,961 
SS ee Sees | | i 
1953 
May __...| 524,532] 33,082] 89,581] 240,818] 19,578 813 
June..........-..----.| 421,048] 36,296] 53,297 6,553} 1,178] 5,189 
ite nadeishbieisiens | 213,774) 37,474] 14,608] 160,096) 3,946) 103 
eee 529, 884| # 70,290] 93,283) 222,900} 12,979/ 2,063 
September. ......---- | 258,748] 36,611] 52,960 7,208) 2,380) 4,231 
October PRE nage 173,686} 33,072 14,392 102, 289 2,088) 17 
November..........-.| 398,352] 36,431] 89,986] 187,421) 16,769) 768 
December | 152,597} 38,097) 51,430] 13,776] —3,293| 5,593 
SES ee 
1954 | 
TT Ee } 84,670] 36,320) 12,765 64,165) 8,552) —2,161 
February... AARC RRR 609,224) 44,208) 85,049 143.236) 189,235) 862 
ge 597,809] 35,230) 49,068 8,476 | 18,653) 5,200 
Be SS 284,915} 24,069] 5,525) 132,866] 3,284 25 
d Te as aa 777,733| 33,439) 87,468} 195,905 18, 773) 1,160 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employment$ 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning December 1952, 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits made in 
the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated_basis. ‘ ’ . 

? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 
for the entire fiscal year. _ d : 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 28, 1954. » 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
_) 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

* Includes contributions from the Federal] Government. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted 
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Table 3.—Social security employment taxes by internal 
revenue collection district, fiscal year 1952-53 and 
calendar year 1953 ' 

[In millions} 


Contributions for wage and 























| salary employment ? bane self- 
Internal revenue ag 
collection district in— - forms processed 
| During fiscal ae July 1 1952- 
a, Fr. Cale. ? 
year 1952-53 year 1953 June 30, 1953 * 
Total... $3,705, 2 $3, 720.0 $241.9 
FEE LE | 30.8 30.9 2.6 
) ES eee 10.6 | 10.8 1.2 
Ce 13.2 13.3 1.8 
aes 298.4 | 308. 1 25.9 
 . ae: 27.9 | 28.2 2.6 
a 72.1 | 72.8 3.6 
ee 26.7 25.9 7 
District of Columbia... ___.. 26.6 25.9 1.3 
eee 42.8 44.8 5.2 
GE Saebctcudoeuscaccas 48.2 48.3 3.7 
SS eee ee ee eee: 8.1 7.9 1.0 
Illinois... iat a 311.56 312.9 13.7 
RR Se 74.6 67.8 5.6 
|S 33.2 | 33.5 4.9 
RRR 23.4 | 23.2 | 3.3 
Seo 28.8 28.7 3.3 
| Sears 31.8 2.4 3.4 
= PASE Ses 13.4 13.4 1.4 
i. ESRD 48.3 49.0 4.2 
Massachusetts. ............- 128.6 128.4 7.1 
p EEE ee 253.9 257.5 7. 
/ ar 58.8 58.5 5.2 
|” aS 12.5 12.9 1.4 
ee 96.3 | 96. 4 6.6 
SE 609 | A 1.1 
EES Qle2 | 21.2 | 2.6 
i er 4.2 4.4 | .4 
New Hampsbire_._.......-. | 10.5 10.6 | 9 
Le. Saas 122.0 | 121.9 9.é 
New Mexico..............-- 7.8 | 7.9 | 1.60 
oO ae 670. 0 | 673.8 31. ¢ 
North Carolina_...........- 54.7 | 56.0 | 3.8 
North Dakota..........._-- 4.2 | 4.3 9 
_. iM 244.9 | 245.0 | 11.9 
oo EES 34.0 | 33.8 | 3.2 
| er 31.9 31.4 | 3.5 
Pennsylvania........-...... 326.5 | 325.3 | 15.4 
Rhode Island_.............- 21.6 | 21.5 1.3 
South Carolina_.........- z 22.3 | 21.8 | 1.4 
South Dakota..._._.__. 4.8 | 4.9 | 1.1 
WUD iidnascndasicnacs 38.8 | 39.4 | 3.5 
(ae 122.8 | 122.9 | 12.8 
ERE 10.7 | 10.6 | 1.1 
; SPR 5.5 | 5.1 | «5 
; i aD 46.6 47.9 | 3.9 
LS 61.3 50.5 | 4.6 
West Virginis. ......<.«c««< 23. 6 23. 5 1.8 
_ >see 75.6 75.2 4.7 
ff. ae : 3.6 3.6 “ff 
I irecinscncisececunke 2.9 2.9 | 3 
| aes 9.4 9.4 | 7 
Puerto Rico..........--.--- 6.3 6.6 _7 
Virgin Islands.............. % ol | (*) 
' 


| 





1 Amounts based on accounting records maintained for processing purposes 
within the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; they do not equal de- 
posits into the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund during specified 
periods or necessarily balance to taxes on wages paid and on self-employment 
income as certified by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the Secretary of the Treasury for the specified periods. Data 
represent collections made in interna] revenue districts in the respective States 
and do not necessarily comprise contributions on employment within the State 
in which the districts are located. 

2 Excludes contributions for employment in State and local governments as 
these payments are not considered to be taxes. Based on the contribution rate 
of 144 percent each for the employee and employer on wages paid by each em- 
ployer up to $3,600. 

8 Represents taxes paid for self-employment annual income up to $3,600 at 
the rate of 214 percent; comparable data for calendar year 1953 not available by 
State. 

4 Less than $50,000. 
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Table 4.—-Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-54 


{In thousands] 











er Net total Unes- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurar punt 
L Otal of U.S. ———s ——— ~ — a okie 
. pended — 
Period assets Govern- balance ' 
at end of ment at end of Enterest With- Balance maa Interest Benefit Balane 
period securities wind | Deposits credited irawals 28 at end of eposits eredited payment it end of 
acquired ! | agin — beater period period ? 
| 
Cumulative, January | | | | | 
1936-May 1954 ....... $9,080,001 | $9,068,986 | $11,015 ($19,047,387 | $1,799,842 [$12,364,062 | $8,483,167 $944,078 | $152,454 18, 920 ¥ 
Fiscal year | 
| ESS ee 8,673, 926 582,885 26,855 1,438, 987 167,441 1,000,278 | 7,919,742 15,442 17,054 48,312 754.1 
 . saa 9, 257, 893 589,961 | 20,850 1,371,105 184,242 | 912,551 | 8,562,537 15,042 | 18, 526 | 97,272 5,3 
11 months ended: 
 , Sass .| 8,663,592 581,949 17,446 | 1,428,541 90,390 915,366 | 7,917,157 11,908 9,243 14,728 46,4 
May 1053.............| 9,230,141 566, 979 16, 081 1,360,456 100,408 839,354 | 8,541,251 11,928 | 10,130 92,227 88,8 
_ 2 eee 9,080,001 — 168,056 11,015 1,228, 967 115,070 1,423,407 | 8,453,167 12,010 11,379 12t 4 #834 
] | | 
1953 
EEE ), 230.141 243, 000 16, O81 | 331,591 | 359 | 69,891 8,541,251 458 36 688 , 80 
AES, SC ER 9, 257,893 22, 982 20,850 | 10,649 83,834 73,197 | 8,562,537 3,114 8,397 ( 695, 355 
EET 9,247,751 —3,000 13, 709 60,428 | 23 69, 930 8, 553,059 61 2 4 694, 692 
ee 9, 500, 2097 245, 000 21,255 | 319,975 |. ‘ 62,430 | 8,810,605 | 1,238 namie 2 639, 693 
September........--..-- 9,442,015 —54,019 | 16,992 10,317 17 64,719 | 8,756,519 2,539 32 : 685, 495 
=e 9,418,221 —17,000 | 10, 197 39, 148 9,554 66,098 | 8,739,132 10 945 ‘ 679, 089 
November... ....c<ccce. 9, 566, 878 39, 000 19,854 253,477 Pt RIA 97,777 | 8,894,832 I Riiwwaannn 1 682, 046 
December ............ 9, 560,887 —2,019 15,882 5,854 93, 526 116,746 | 8,887,466 3,408 201 11,204 73,42 
. } | 
194 
| 
ee ES Ree 1,411,362 | —150,000 | 16,357 28,443 134 164,049 | 8,751,994 24 13 4 859, 268 
a .----| 9,386,702 — 20,000 | 11,697 166, 304 38 177,216 | 8,741,120 700 4 14,4% 645, 582 
ee eten 9,161,390 | —225,019 11,403 15,738 | 1,064 225,740 | 8,532,182 2,959 105 19,439 629, 207 
EEE Oe 9,000,450 — 160,000 10,463 | 48,904 | 10,326 201,850 | 8,389,563 36 1,008 OA 610, 887 
iedceescstinseots 9,080,001 | 79,000 11,015 | 270,378 | “8 176,861 | 8,483,167 | 624 8 14, 68 6, 834 
! } 
! Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemp! nt insuran 


time of purchase; minus figures represent primarily net total of securities re- 


leemed. 
? Includes transfers from State accounts to railroa 
count amounting to $107,161,000. 


) Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


1 
4 


unemployment insurance é 


1dministration fund am«¢ 
of the account to adjust f 
f retroactive credits take 
Insurance Act Amendme 

Source: Daily Statement 


‘ Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. 


yunting to $85,290,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out 
5 on account 


unds available for administrative ex; 





CONCURRENT RECEIPT 
(Continued from page 15) 


The families getting both types of 
payments were somewhat larger than 
other families receiving either assist- 
ance or survivor benefits. Although 
only 5.4 percent of the beneficiary 
families were receiving assistance, 
these families included 8.2 percent 
of all children in the families with 
benefits. The children in beneficiary 
families, including children with 
benefits in current-payment status 
and those not getting benefits, ac- 
counted for 6.6 percent of all chil- 
dren receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren but made up only 5.9 percent 
of the families on the rolls. Under 
the insurance program, benefits to 
families with children cannot exceed 
80 percent of the average monthly 
wage on which the payment is 
based. Those families receiving bene- 
fits based on the earnings of a 
worker who had received a low aver- 
age wage would be most likely to 
need assistance, and the need of the 
family would tend to increase in pro- 
portion to the number of children in 
the family. 
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State data showing the extent of 
concurrent receipt of payments un- 
der the two programs are presented 
in table 4. As in old-age assistance, 
the variations among the States re- 
flect the extent of insurance cover- 
age, differences in numbers of needy 
families, and variations in assistance 
policies. 


Effect of OASI on Assistance 
Costs 


Old-age and survivors insurance, 
by providing income to large numbers 
of aged persons, has reduced case- 
loads and costs in old-age assistance. 
In February 1954, almost half the 
aged who did not have social in- 
surance benefits or earnings from 
employment received assistance, while 
less than 10 percent of the old-age 
and survivors insurance beneficiaries 
were on the assistance rolls—an indi- 
cation that a substantially larger 
number would have needed assistance 
if they had not received benefits. Al- 
though some beneficiaries do need 
assistance, average payments to the 
aged individuals getting both types of 
payments are lower than payments to 





n by contributors under the Rail 1 Unemployment 
nts of 1948. 
of the U. S. Trea 
recipients without insurance bene. 
fits; the charge to assistance funds | 


is thus further reduced. 

The average old-age assistance pay- 
ment for recipients not getting in- 
surance benefits was $53.94 in Feb- 
ruary 1954; the average amount of 
assistance for recipients getting both 
insurance benefits and assistance 
payments was $43.00. The $20 mil- 
lion going as assistance payments to 
aged persons who also received in- 
surance benefits in that month rep- 
resented 15 percent of total payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance. 

The average insurance benefit re 
ceived by aged persons getting both 
assistance and benefits was $33.91 
in February 1954. This amount was 
only about three-fourths of the aver- 
age benefit of $45.55 for all aged bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 

Savings have also resulted in the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. As an increasing number of 
orphans have received benefits under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, fewer families with children 

(Continued on page 23) 
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and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-54 


[In thousands 


Table 5.—-Status of the old-age 





























‘ount 4 "Ae | : 
pee eceipts | Expenditures Assets 
~— \ 
Balaney f 
at end ; ; , , | Net total of Cash with Credit of Total , 
beriod ; sap Interest Benefit Administrative | U.S. Govern-| disbursing fund account ate d of 
7 f pie Pee : received paymen expenses 4 | ment securities officer at at end of eons ag 
—— 4 Ms | > : - ai period 
acquired ¢ end of period period | 
' 
84 ' | 
> T 
74] 37-May 1954 ), Bt 779, 146 12, 462,386 $713,207 $18,823,897 $370,317 $449, 226 $19,643,440 
095, 35 ecal year: 
51-52 IRQ 333,514 1,982,377 84,649 1,950, 2 214, 883 112,102 | 16,600, 036 
46,433 59-5 f 386, 640 627,492 89,429 1 544542 286,878 261,885 | 18,366, 356 
SS, BOL mont A 
#834 fay 1952. 4 i 187,654 2, 3 78,135 1,691,185 215, 580 259,441 16,489, 005 
fay iss ( } 214, 856 2 7 80,737 1,188,168 235, 222 288,420 | 18,037,861 
v 1954. 81,394 254, 322 2,978,872 79,760 1,006,303 370,317 449,226 | 19,643,440 
| 
| 
OAs, RC , | | 
695, 35 
694, 69 +, 532 ‘ 249, 938 6,965 137,183 | 288,420 | 18,037,861 
689, 693 421,048 | 71,784 255,645 8,692 356, 374 ,878 | 261,885 18, 366, 356 
685,495 213,77 maptaieaa 254, 509 6, 787 86, 700 295, 022 119, 519 | 18,318,834 
679, 0x9 29, 884 Ree Pe 254,714 , 367 63,400 308 , 292 310,652 18, 586,638 
82, 046 258, 748 10,91 6,811 6,692 71,594 329, 341 224,172 8,592, 801 
€73. 42 SARE 14,818 260, 989 6,838 39,341 328,778 106,069 | 18,513,476 
‘ 8, 352 . 263,853 7,462 26, 000 $25, 687 210,197 | 18,640,513 
em her 7 90, 960 268,100 | 9,013 186,609 335, 889 79,830 | 18,706, 956 
| 
659, 368 
645, 589 
629, 207 ; 70 268 613 6,554 —146, 000 336, 739 33 18,515, 727 
610, 887 Febru 4,224 611,595 2 oY 6,917 38, 800 338, 788 331,744 18,854, 571 
596, 834 Mar 809 10, 946 287, 370 7,180 164,918 358, 974 460,845 19, 168,775 
Apr 4,915 14,818 293, 884 7,502 245,941 360,145 212,080 19,167,122 
eee { iE ldchinasewdbanane 293, 969 7,447 229, 000 370,317 449,226 19,643,440 
isurant | 
5,000 out Se ee en = = “a ag x = 7 ~ ee 
account For July 1940 to D I } juals taxes collected under the | ral In- Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
loyment | ance Contributions Act ir Janu 1951, amounts = ited in 1djusted for reimburseme nts te ) trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies 
i vecorda! with sec. 201 t : | Security Act as ame nded in 1950; from ind services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts - expenses of plans 
Mav 1951 lud les d t tat ul voluntary coverage agreements. and preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 
For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to ‘ Includes accrued interest and repayments on account o or accrued interest on 
veterans’ s irvivors under the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946. Includes bonds at time of purchase. 
aaa ieduction to adjust for reimbursement to the general treasury of the estimated 5 Represents interest, transferred from the r retirement account, for the 
bene. } smount of taxes subject to refur n W in excess of $3,600 paid to employees fiscal year 1952-53 on $488 million 2 estima ount that would place the 
vho worked for I nor than 1 employer ig the c¢ slendar ye: ar—$33 million in old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in the ie position in which it would 
funds Decerr mber 1952 for 1951 tax ind $40 lion in Septe mber 1953 for 1952 taxes have been on June 30, 1952, if railroad employment had always been covered 
n accordance w th 1401(d rnal Revenue Code. under old-age and survivors insurance 
In 1c] cludes interest trar rred lroad retirement account unde r tl e Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treas 
nancial interchang 1¢ Act, as amended in : 
© pay: | 1. See footnote 


ig in- 
Feb- 
nt of 
both 
tance 
) mil- 
its to 
d in- 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by 
type of benefit and by month, May 1953-May 1954, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1954 


if Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 24, 196 i] 


lable 6. 








Widow’s or 
widower’s 


Wife’s or 
husband’s 


Old-age Child’s Mother’s 





Parent’s 
ee oe ee ee se “ - ee 
| | 


























| | 
rep- Number) Amount |Number} Amount | Number} Amount} Number} Amount |; Number; Amount} Number, Amount | Number} Amount 
| } 
nents —— ——_ — aT een: wena eee 
ce. Monthly benefits in cur 
rent-paymeni? status | } | 
it re it end of month 
both ' | | | 
33.91 ; ‘ “al _ - 
la ; 486, 643| $228, 634. 4/2, 926, 906 0247. 138. 2} 813, 278 |$21,620.5) 992,330 '$30, 134.0} 490,149/$19,963.0) 241,725) $8,852.3; 22,255] $925.9 
was unt nee 5, 573, 504 232, 998. 6/2,977,476} 150, 124.2) 826,599) 22,050. 3)1,003,281 | 30,540.7) 498,967) 20,332.4; 244,809) 9,014.9) 22,462) 936. 2 
_ uly. 5,637,603) 236,359. 9|3,017,541) 152,570.1| 836,219) 22,376.7/1,008, 141) 30,696.0) 506,390) 20,643.6) 246, 684 | 9,128.8] 22,628] 944.8 
AVE: \ugust 5,704, 558) 239,920. 5|3,060, 592| 155, 193.8] 846,832] 22,730. 5/1,013,051| 30,886.5| 513,291| 20,938.8| 247,975] 9,217.5] 22,817) 953.4 
ene- September - 768,684| 243,181.7/3,097,983) 157,403.9) 856,864) 23,050. 3 il, 022,242) 31,287.5| 519,376] 21,194.7| 249,235] 9,284.0) 22,984 961.3 
October 5, 837,214) 246,572. 3/3, 136,415] 159,639.8| 866,904| 23,366. 0) 1,033,890) 31,760.4) 526,613) 21,501.9| 250,233) 9,334.6) 23,159 969. 7 
Ss in- November 106,117) 250,057. 2/3, 178,118} 162,086. 4 77,375 oer ie 042,516) 32,114.3) 533,128) 21,778.0| 251,637) 9,403.9) 23,343 978. 4 
ecem ber___. 5,981,420 3, 792. 33,222,348) 164,659. 1) 887,845) 24,017.1/1,053,195| 32,517.0) 540,653) 22,095.7| 253,873) 9,517.0) 23,506 986. 4 
19 | | 
the 
chil- January. 257,498. 6/3, 263,993) 167,270.6; 898,432| 24,366.1 |1,062, 2 232 | 32,874.7| 547,319! 22,375. 1 255, 728; 9,619.8} 23,618 992.3 
February. 261,613. 7/3,313, 294] 170,301.2} 910,061| 24,748. 3/1,070, 567) 33,204.3) 553,758) 22,646.7| 257,407) 9,714.2} 23,758 999. 1 
r of March... 266, 685. 5/3,375,914| 173,949.0) 925,204| 25,217. 9/1,082,747| 33,652.9| 562,261) 23,007.9 260, 223 9,851.6; 23, 895 1,006. 3 
April... 271, 243. 8/3,430,714| 177,109.4| 938,946] 25,646. 9/1,004,953} 34,102.8| 570,974| 23,369.3) 263,225; 9,997.8 ~ 122; 1,017.6 
der ee 75, 072. 0/3,476,640) 179,808.7| 949,554) 25,989. 3/1,103,499) 34,448.7| 578,461) 23,684.5| 265,292] 10,116. 6) 251 1,024.1 
ance Monthly benefit | 
i e y 1954) 120,840; 5,684.§ bn, 27 3,845.8) 20,11 589. 0 17,422 559 9,958 8 5,773 262. 4] 302 3.9 
iren warded in May 1954 20, 84 84.9) ¢ l 84 ),114 89 4 l ) 414 77 62.4] 302 | 13 
Benefit in current-payment stat ; subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 
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[Corrected to July 1, 1954] 





Region and State 


Region I: 


Massachusetis.......- 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 


Initial claims ! 


Weeks of unemploy- 


continued claims 








Nl 

| 

ment covered by 
| 

| | 


| 
| 
| 





| 
| 


Compensated unemployment 


All types of unemployment ? 











| 


Table 7..-Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance 
benefits, by State, May 1954 





Total unemployment 





Weeks 
compen- 
sated 


1,849,619 | 47,20 4, 000 








0 ET 
be a \ 1 | eenened 


Mises! OR | 
South Carolina... -. 
. aa 


Wisconsin..._....... : 


North Dakota 
South Dakota........ 
a VU: 


Region X: 


























109, 
55,434 
257, 216 
37,151 


881 | 


92,906 | 


, 899 


Average 
weekly 
payment 


5,315 
,097 
952 


196, 574 
171, 
431,655 
383,295 
507,018 
223,375 


141,280 | 


107,611 


32,693 
39,253 


| 
| 


2,207 | 
3,413 | 


356 | 


| 
| 
| 


148,270 | 
16,602 | 


5,628 
3, 269 


49,056 | 
80,023 | 


49,648 
126, 134 | 


18,345 


13,112 | 


| 


17,608 | 
19,005 | 


8,422 


15, 050 | 
14,243 
60, 285 | 


86,816 | 


Nonfarm | 
place- eee en Sn 
ments | | | 
Total Women Total | Women | Weeks ———- 
compen- Benefits number of 
| sated paid benefi- 
| ciaries 
23 = —— ew. 
439, 203 1,226,703 | 487,034 | 8,761,633 L 3,301,892 | 7,768,399 | $185, 601,027 I 
7,540 | 20, 335 9,590 129, 304 | 68, 583 | 116, 536 3,065,007 | 27,747 | 
2,588 10,446 5,547 70, 209 35,373 63, 991 1,133,963 | 15,236 
14,272| 46,031 25,330 309, 026 154,090 281,337 6,637,275 | 66, 985 | 
1,374 7,665 4,240 55,855 32, 197 42,862 838, 138 10,205 
1,848 13,120 7,304 110,042 54,716 101,334 2,283,849 24,127 | 
1,254 1,805 772 16, 667 8,405 12, 629 275,030 | 3,007 | 
| 
11,822} 55,262} 30,054 | — 382,957} 208,808 | 383,711 | 10,607,502 | 91,360 | 
58,631 220, 133 104, ar 1,131,476 | 526,136 | 1,041,997 | 26,933,506 248,005 
2,360 | 74 340 | | See Se ere Bees) Tae SF 
74 1 b 1 | _)) S| ERE 
1,137 1,832 483 14,131 4,115 14,084 303, 623 | 3,353 
3,199 2, 958 776 23,071 7,224 | 21,174 390, 796 5,041 
5,298 17,601 7,461 139, 898 51,714 | 130,326 3, 155,077 31,030 
9,819 55,476 29,236 271,126 138,312 257,984 4,195,792 61,425 
15,709 151,664 48,346 | 1,036,190 | 289,243 920, 511 23,499,217 219, 169 
5,673 26,939 16, 561 90, 587 35, 586 56, 585 1,067,860 13,473 
1,230 14,002 1,485 193, 595 | 21,217 165, 678 3,811,730 39,447 
9, 309 15,445 3,643 152,077 | 34,227 110,207 1,984,465 26, 240 | 
13,740 14,324 6,147 64,664 | 24,364 45,7 818,007 10, 903 | 
12,005 20,003 8,433 149, 864 | 69, 563 | 115, 553 2,105,974 | 27,513 
7,114 9, 566 2,975 77,145 18,420 57,440 1,033,853 13,676 
5,097 16,652 5,903 90,653 36, 851 78, 502 1,407,667 18,691 
9, 782 17, 764 7,218 226, 951 87,277 207,145 3,898,728 49,320 | 
3, 552 15,811 5,267 219, 689 52,454 180,781 4,075,866 43,043 
15,035 , 595 13, 708 490, 579 130, 647 440,327 12, 164,712 104,840 
22,099 51,685 15, 105 433,231 143, 293 405,220 | 11,539,628 | 96,481 | 
| | 
15,178 68, 802 31,639 677,952 306,816 555,863 | 13,648,529 32,348 | 
5,186 42,415 9,775 264, 930 89,447 236,088 | 5,705,179 | 56,200 | 
7,768 9,226 3,221 129,484 40,605 149, 684 3,298,270 | 35,639 | 
6,165 14,980 5,581 131,445 47,607 116,000 | 3,264,738 27,619 | 
6,423 4,462 1,717 39, 334 19,319 37,096 | 786,178 8,832 | 
7,985 4,258 1,105 40, 066 13,938 41,941 | 985, 248 9, 986 
8,950 21,423 8,757 186,772 | 83,329 165,832 3,367,486 39,484 | 
4,864 1,707 677 16,598 | 7,307 17,447 | 404, 162 4,154 | 
2,191 351 104 8,302 1,615 6,484 | 156,773 1,544 | 
1,963 319 81 3, 964 | 1,315 3,663 78, 684 | 872 | 
6,542 9,934 2,306 89,170 17,026 | 52, 900 944,819 12,595 | 
6,242 11,969 2,107 97,443 16,934 | 86, 134 | 1,860, 792 20, 508 | 
12, 532 8,513 2,179 63,652 17,281 | 53,370 | 1,241,940 12,707 
40,348 20,074 5,927 171,601 54,037 | 130,377 | 2,300,028 | 31,042 | 
5,451 3,552 597 24,284 6,711 22,590 574,144 5,379 | 
3,311 1,444 320 16, 841 4,615 13,112 266, 549 3,122 | 
3,352 2,429 304 20,002 3,254 18,722 452,683 4,458 | 
2,496 2,993 972 25,391 9,063 21, 567 526,220 | 5,135 | 
1,364 800 173 10, 548 1,929 10,921 | 298,047 | 2,600 | 
3,927 | 3,880 928 23, 966 6, 669 18,359 | 385, 563 4,371 
24,494 | 98, 095 40,412 608, 698 246,254 543,403 12,416, 749 129,382 
713 2,005 527 21,060 8,640 17,153 346,324 4,084 | 
2,297 1, 563 400 11,666 4,187 10,457 305, 169 2,490 | 
1,782 869 170 12,012 2,407 16,064 626, 508 3,825 
3,212 968 266 17,619 4,990 15,017 345,076 3,575 | 
5,543 8,970 2, 765 65,410 21,250 64,387 1,443,082 15,330 
7,323 14,513 3,320 104,095 32,498 92,110 2,259, 827 21,931 | 


























! Total excludes transitional claims. 
? Total, 
3 Not 
bined w 
4 Include: 


t-total, and 


partial. 


jJusted for volded benefit checks and transfers under interstate com 


Dp 
san estimate for West Virginia; data not received. 


5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
* Data not received 





7 Data not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
State agencies. 
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Table 8.— Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1953-May 1954 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



























































} j 
Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid 
children the to to the | 
sapiens candi ietiesbsabhoniiiaemenes perma- General Old- jdepend-| Aid | perma-| Gen- 
Yearand =| ropa) Old-aze | Aid to nently | assist- Total age ent to nently | eral 
month | , assistance Recipients the blind and | ance ¢ assist- | chil- the and assist- 
a RS 2S totally | co ance dren blind | totally | ance‘ 
| | dis- (fami- dis- 
| | Total? | Children | abled | lies) | abled 
} | } | | | 
Number of recipients Perccntage change from previous month 
| | | 
1983 | | | 
| | } | | 
May..-- & 612, 868 570,023} 2,005,325} 1,508,498! 98, 888) 175,672 TAO. cccacss —0. i| —0.5) +0. 1] +1.5| —5.0 
ee 2,608, 898 564,308! 1,983,498) 1,493,670 99, 032 179,395 255,000) .......- —.2) -1.0) +°1) 42.1) —2.4 
, = 2,603,173 554,691) 1,952,060) 1,469,388 99, 103 181,620 248,000} ......--| —.2; —1.7 +.) +1.2/ —2.7 
a eee 2,509,716 550, 405 1,940,941) 1,461, 748) 99, 236 184, 743 243.000} ......-. —.1) —.8) +.1 +1 7| —2.0 
September 2,506,451 547,588! 1,933,948) 1,457,713 99,417 187,411 239,000} ........ } -.)| —. 5) + 2 +1.4!} —1.7 
October... 2, 595, 364 543,872| 1,923,697) 1,448,888 99,633] 190.327 240,000) .....-.- | (*) | 7 +.2) +1.6) +.8 
November 2,591,370/ 542,119] 1,918,160} 1,445,173 99,658} 192,940 246,000} .......- } =—2) —3 ® | +14) +24 
December - . 2 1,016 548, 122) 1,942,383) 1,464,454} 99,828 195,109 270,000) ........ (5) +T1 1) +T.2) +1. i 9.9 
| } 
0 | | | 
| | | 
ft See 2,585, 146 552,852] 1,964,661! 1,479,158] 99,732 198,247 957,600) ......-- —.2) +.9 -.1 +1.6) +9.4 
February...-|...... 2,578,293 560,556) = 1,995, 596! 1, 503.677| 99. 605 200,030 BRIO occscece —.3 + 1.4] —.1 +.9) +5.0 
Oo, Sa 2.582, 057 569,537) 2.039.595 1,530,070 99,934 202,758 | +.1) +1.6 +.3 +1.4 +4.5 
cS Sa 2. 5A2, 228 575, 531) 2.053.979' 1 547,852] 100, 296 205, 500 318,000} .......- (6) | +1 1) +.4 +1.4| —2.4 
acess bocaccana 2, 683.005 580,030} 2,071 187| 1,561,085) 100,647} 208, 459) 204,000] ........ (6) | +.8 Ol “ke al he 
} ! | | | | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
} | } 
| | ' 
1953 | | | 
| | 
a $213, 787,900 $48,212, 598 $5,499,296) $9,466,677) $12,442,000 —0.4 —0.1; +0.3) +1.0) +2. 3) —6.4 
June....-.---| 212,516,000 47,392,149 5,499,070) 9,636,900) 12,034,000 —.6 —.2 —1.7|} (5) +1.8) —3.3 
July...... .-. | 210,033,900 45,947,547 5,482,047} 9,711,983) 11,694,000 —1.2 —.5 —3. 0) —.3 +.8} -—2.8 
August...... | 7 208, 079. 00K 7 45,385,681 7 5,471,478) 79,790,782) 11,370,000 —.9} —. 6} —1.2} —. 2) +.8) —2.8 
September -. | * 208,347,000 7 45,468, 591 7 §,485,775| 79,865,528) 11,378,000 +.1} —. 2) +.2) +.3) +.8) +.1 
October_..... | 7 209, 129, WO 7 45,422, 77 7 5,518, 383}]710,086,901} 11,608,000 +.4) +.3) —.1) +.6) +2.2) +2.0 
November... | 7 209,856,000 7 45,239,457 7 5,517,338)? 10,213,434 11,874,000 +.3) +.3 -.4 (*) | +1.3 +2.3 
December. -- | 7 214,219,000 7 46, 163, 903 7 5,555, 289/7 10,425,762) 13,638,000 +2. 1) +.8) +2.0) +.7) +2.1) +14.8 
| | | 
1954 | } | 
| } } | 
January..... 7 215,227,000) 7 132, 7 46,622,721 7 5,542,140/710,541,919) 14,939,000 +.5) —.5) +1.0) —.2| +1.1) +9.0 
February..-.| 216,536,000) 132, 47,420, 169 5,550,681) 10,699,610) 15,871,000 +.6 —.4 +1.7) +T.3) +1. 5) +6.2 
March......-. 219,801,000) 132, 48,392,469 5,574,943) 10,850,504) 17,101,000 +1.5 +.4) +2.1) +.4| +1.4) +7.8 
April........| 219,995,000} 132,610,310) 48,868,058 5,598,305) 11,043,452! 16,599,000 +.1) @& +1.0 +.4 +1.8) —2.9 
eee 219,901,000! 132,747,759 49,305,079 5,621,392) 11,164,991; 15,520,000 (5) +.1 +.9 +-4) wae —6.5 
| 


For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. 


ect to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds, from special medical funds, and, for 
assistance; data for such ex- 


one State, from funds for the special types of public 
penditures partly estimated for some States. 


4 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in fam- 
lies in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in deter- 














All data sub- 


fund plan began in August. 


mining the amount of assistance. 

4 Through December 1953 excludes Nebraska; data not available. Ie: 
changes through January 1954 based on data for 52 States. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 For Illinois includes premiums paid into pooled fund for medical care but 
excludes vendor payments made for medical services provided before the pooled 


entage 





(Continued from page 20) 


dependent because of the death of a 
father are receiving aid to dependent 
children, and relatively less assist- 
ance goes to families receiving insur- 
ance benefits than to other families. 

In November 1953 the average as- 
sistance payment to families not re- 
ceiving insurance benefits was $90.07; 
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for families receiving insurance bene- 
fits and assistance payments the 
average assistance payment was 
$71.35. Assistance payments to fam- 
ilies receiving both insurance bene- 
fits and assistance totaled $2.3 mil- 
lion and accounted for 4.8 percent 
of all payments to families receiving 
aid to dependent children. 

The average insurance benefit re- 


ceived in November by families get- 
ting both aid to dependent children 
and a benefit under the insurance 
program was $59.02. In June 1953, 
the latest month for which data are 
available, the average benefit for a 
widowed mother with two or more 
children receiving survivor benefits 
under the insurance program was 
$107. 


23 





Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care pce of public assistance, by program and State, May 
1 








Old-age assistance | 


Ald to dependent 


Aid to the blind 


Ald to the | Ge 
| permanently and | teneral 




















State , ndatete 
| children totally disabled assistance 2 
a = aac | — = ~ ——— ee — —s -_ ——— 
a oe manila’ $7,389,719 | $1,271,145 | $185,698 $1, 368, 000 3 $5, 153, 000 
—_ sae SARS enainletote Sein acme esenniciitaenienahd Spciiiigialipensicnachs bell nods 
ES ee a a ee ae | 1,686 | 1,327 dicniveani ncaa 989 50 
Alaska.......--------------+----+---------2---- 22 +e ene ne nnn [onan nee eeennenn ne en = [anne nn ene nee n eee eee [eee ee cee ene eee eee! ‘) 10, 286 
California. .......... SE A Ee Ee Se ae ae -|- siaiiiaidaiitiie Siieieniathl ~-=---~- 4) 67,494 
Connecticut ..... - cannon Wacbnbabbesnnniebeninedeet 199, 104 | 64,110 3,311 ! Mu, 5) 
i aneid EAS Pee WR KAT eR era? Ae ay | 1,284 |.....--.- PEAT & ee es (5) 
District of Columbia... as 458 | ETL ET LAS $38 2s 
ewer isiccirnla hte niente anita elpapinibiaaisted 9,515 | 17,919 456 7,110 5) 
Fh SS A PEE RN AEE 1,552,806 | 162, 156 40,655 189, 550 419,171 
BR cncccacesceccss — | 369, 925 51,678 11, 582 | (*) 179, 28] 
low8........-..---------------+----+-------- seen jenevecwccosccsscncnn| ttl (alle sacha i 4 () oie 175, 527 
DE icuttinidndgutinncnintanncnctbtiniondtimnccenhaien | 175, 844 | 36,861 | 891 é 35,907 
| 
RE ee re ee | 263 4,418 195 . 1, 48 1,454 
Maine........-- eececnnnennnnce en ceenncsccecesececesecenes ees ae o-------|-- = 39,910 
Massachusetts. - . wo--e--- | 1,153,051 | 109,431 | 1,496 | 380, 483 135,713 
DE ascneccncces annacnce | 122,973 | ee 1,985 | 20,423 79,879 
Minnesota........---- watts ceaakbael 1,011,412 | 74,898 | 31,083 2.321 267 974 
M | = 976 
Rs catncseseceacnctecnadnccccensccuscccssnscseetawege [oceschbesadocessobseoisoes ecewcses|a — : 1,961 
tt nigipidhcderanbasdnnhensundatnhabtchthhebendebntn ninnintentkbbeinnbnons Sinise nbkaei ene (4) 142, 692 
oss dccdiottanhnibitntininmeeenbemmmndl | 3,647 ee eee re eee ~ ‘ 51,779 
A a De Ee eM Ee Vem | 80,472 14,044 2,529 3, 500 (5) 
New Jersey_....-...- dette 1o+cndhinhineesentnant 12,454 |. ---]- 130, 764 
New Mexico_.....-.. a-----| 26,358 12,102 | 1,138 | 3,147 2.975 
i inmiidiininndsnnddnnconcatiapegionasieebemined } 1,900,472 533, 854 68,015 | 671. 606 8) 
tng cnnagtuacaniineadapeepnesnacaimgibinite | 14.430 8,639 |. ‘ 4,644 163, 804 
ea ee eee ae | 39, 382 5, 026 | 9 3,911 21,841 
ae Tebbitaihincmtndéderisiensimehadcniaibadaeatlan 229,945 | 25, 982 | 8,073 sf 917,893 
0 aa acane ie onernnimae —— PS, Sy 147, 737 
os sc cmees aaa eoamiaagaiinhiis | 57,672 | 22,827 1, 368 13,478 38.072 
See a ee ee eae ee ccc aH sAeiartes Dadcetsethibadeakeliacscscsacstensamaseiiissnoondaccenece 9.667 
a etkie he nad pe senncaeehenkigbebeenhasstesewiens ia ehsaAniatneeh en eeandnsesgesade 96, 767 
a 6 ain crs unin heenihaairniiee ene | 342 | £71 7 403 
WIND MMII. nccnaccsccecnsnccoccececescscesessusseaaseces | 17 |. 6 7] 
| ey Sys See TE ee ee a SR ainiiinentadebihigichaiasaigincd ae ee: Ae = 7,891 
onttinietntetendiiiaed 439, 617 111,244 | 10,641 26,24 125, 553 


_ 9 aaa 








1 For the special types of public assistance, figures in italics represent payments 
States not shown made no vendor pay- 
ments during the month or did not report such payments. 

except California, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Nevada, New Jersey, Utah, and the Virgin Islands includes payments made on 


made without Federal participation. 


?In all States 


*’ Data not available. 


behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


+ Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor pa 
ical care from general assistance funds and from spec 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis 

‘ No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabk 


nts for med- 


‘ial medical funds and_re- 





Recent Publications 


Social Security Administration 
CHILDREN’S BuREAv. Police Services 
jor Juveniles. (Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 344.) Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954. 

91 pp. 35 cents. 

Considers the role of the police in 
services for alleged delinquents and 
for neglected children, police train- 
ing for work with juveniles, relation- 
ship with other agencies, and preven- 
tion and related programs for 
juveniles, as well as offenses by 
adults against juveniles. 

CHILDREN’S Bureav. Standards for 

Specialized Courts Dealing with 

Children. Prepared by the Chil- 


*Prepared in the Departmental Library, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Orders for items listed should 
be directed to publishers and booksellers; 
Federal publications for which prices are 
listed should be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


24 


dren’s Bureau in cooperation with 
the National Probation Association 
and the National Council of Juve- 


nile Court Judges. (Children's 
Bureau Publication No. 346.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 


Off., 1954. 99 pp. 35 cents. 

The specialized court—its philos- 
ophy, function, jurisdiction, disposi- 
tion of cases, procedures, personnel 
and facilities, records and statistics, 
organization and administration, and 
relation to the community. 

FARMAN, CARL H. Health and Mater- 


nity Insurance Throughout the 
World, 1954: Principal Legislative 
Provisions in 48 Countries. (Ex- 


tracted from Part 8 of the Hear- 
ings before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 1954.) Washington:  So- 
cial Security Administration, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 
Feb. 1954. 62 pp. 
A summary bringing up to date 
information on health and maternity 
insurance. imited free distribution: 


apply to the Division of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 
GERIG, DANIEL S. “Planning of So- 
cial Security in Underdeveloped 
Countries.” Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Social Security Associa- 
tion, Geneva, Mar. 1954, pp. 63-90. 
$2.50 a year. 
HIMES, JOSEPH 
in America: 


S. Social Planning 
A Dynamic Interpre- 


tation. Garden City, N. Y.: Dou- 
bleday & Co., Inc., 1954. 59 pp. 
95 cents. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA: 
TION, AND WELFARE. DEPARTMEN- 
TAL LIBRARY. 
Annotated Bibliography of Selected 


References. Washington: The Li- 
brary, June 1954. 32 pp. Proc: 
essed. Limited free distribution: 


apply to the Departmental Library, 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
EB. ©. 
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Table 10.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, May 1954 } 





rr eae 
} 





Aid to the permanently 








| 
} Aid to dependent | - 
Old-age assistance | children (par famaily) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor 
State Money pay- Money | psy- | | Money pay- | Money | pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- | ments All pay- ments All | pay- | ments 
assist- | ments for assist- | ments | for | assist- ments for assist- | ments | for 
ance ? to recip- med- ance ? to recip- med- | ance? | to recip- med- | ance? | to recip- med- 
; ients? | ical ients * ical ients * ical | ients? | ica] 
care ? | care . 3 } care * | care? 
| ! 

Total, 53 States ¢._ $51.39 $48.75 $ 2.86 $85. 00 $82. 89 $2.19 $55. 85) $54. 18 $1.85 $53. 5€ $47. 57) $6. 56 
0 ee 30. 48 30.45 03 42. 31 42. 23 08). aes Bi P oe 24. 98) 24. 87 11 
a 82. 30 70. 30 12. 00 132. 63 117. 63) 15. 00} 92. 66| 81. 66) 11. 00} 101. 04) 87. 04) 14.00 
CO ee LS TLE, aint 87.47 86. 16 ae j----------|--------- wore -o-|----------]- —o 
District of Columbia. -- 53. 80 16 105.64} 105.35 eee TORE. See 60. 00 59. 82) 18 
dp bpsiedibentitcadkienbatha 40. 02 4.93 92. 07 86. 30 5.77) 49. 08 45.15 3. 93) 55. 10 49. 09) 6.01 
[linois_. e 55. 65 15. 32 126. 29 118. 28 8. 06! 61.39 50. 93 11. 09) 74.12 41.82) 33.7 
| SS 47.04 9.61 87. 46 80. 96 6. 59} 53. 92 47. 36 6. 78} (*) | (*) 
Di usebetcedsanceccecensee 64.17 5. 02 110. 52 102. 74 8.49 70,24) 65. 91 4. 66 65. 86) 58. 93) 7.24 
i atdatttnntneseeeecman 51.22 (6) 63. 61 63. 36 .25 49. 07) 48. 97 -10 41.95) 41.82) -12 
Massachusetts--....- 73. 83 12. 37 123. 81 15. 18} 8.77) 90. 81! 89. 95 . 85 94. 10} 57. 05) 40. 22 
Michigan. ......--- 53. 39 2 CL a Se eee ee | 61. 07} 60. 70 1.13 68. 97) 67. 27) 10. 60 
ee 63. 93 5.2 19. 22 114. 37 104. 46 10. 19} 80. 43) 55.75 25. 80 52.41) 44. 58) 8.60 

} | | | 

ee 57.16 SM. 31 aa See ele ree RS a eee ee | (*) | (5) (5) 

New Hampshire-- -.-- 58. 51 46. 64 12. 00 126. 35 113. 88 13. 60 62. 36| 53. 55 9.00 71.49) 51.49 20. 00 
a re a eS me — 116. O01 113. 64 2 eee Re Rees eee wo eee--2-|--2-------|---------- 
New Mexico........-. 46. 50 44. 26) 2.23 74. 12 72. 24 1. 88 44. 96) 2. 38 2. 57) 39. 21) 37. 53 1.68 
Bin nccousne< 74. 30 59. 17} 17. 88 131. 18 121. 07 11. 15} 82. 29 69. 91 15. 67 80. 74| 65.41) 17.85 
North Carolina......._- 30. 76 30. 48) 28 60. 25 59. 79 if Rea Sa Sere } 36. 40) 35. 89} 51 
North Dakota____....-. 60. 78 56.14 4.71 113. 93 110. 96 3.35 53. 57] 53. 49 08 68. 94} 64. 13) 4.97 
iscetisapnccduncececoosincs 56. 73 54. 55 2.19 96. 31 94. 37 1. 93) 56. 21| 53. 98 J ae Ree Se _ 
Rhode Island. -.._...- dan sgnaieabdiieadiad 56. 64) 51. 93 6. 65 110. 63 103. 63 7.00) 70. 66} 64. # 7.12) 74. 00! 65. 96 11.71 
ES eee on 59. 98 59. 92 . 06 112. 96 112. 85 11 64.71) 63. 47 1.24 64. 31) A. 17 -13 
Virgin Islands... ..-. adi’ mS 13. 77 13. 65 2 21. 56 21. 45| . Sees ee ee 14. 34) 14. 26) 08 
See 60. 94 51. 55 9.45, 133.16, 119.63 13.71| 67. 40| 58. 47| 8. 98) 91. 04! 67. as 28.64 





1 Averages for gencral assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 11-14 
for average money payments for States not making vendor payments. 

4 For sid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 42 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

® Less than 1 cent, 


medical care, or both. 





Retirement and Old Age 


FEDERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS IN- 
SURANCE TRUST FUND. BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES. Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 


Fourteenth Annual Report. (S. 
Doc. 121, 83d Cong., 2d_ sess.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1954. 37 pp. 


Report for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1953; includes estimates of 
income and expenditures for the next 
5 years and a report on the fund’s 
long-range actuarial status. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM __H.:; RAMSEY, 
CHARLES E.; and Dvucorr, Louis J. 
Farmers Conceptions and Plans for 
Economic Security in Old Age. 
(Research Bulletin 182.) Madi- 
son: University of Wisconsin, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Rural Sociology Department, 1953. 
23 pp. 

A research report based on inter- 
views with a sample of Wisconsin 
farm operators. 

U. S. ConGRESS. HOUSE. 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


COMMITTEE 
Social Secur- 


Bulletin, August 1954 


ity Amendments of 1954. (H. Rept. 
1698, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1954. 98 pp. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


public welfare in Louisiana, (2) 
recommended changes in basic policy, 
(3) adoption of family responsibility 
legislation, (4) eligibility conditions. 
(5) financing, and (6) administra- 


tion. 


CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL. PUBLIC 
WELFARE Division. Public Assist- Health and Medical Care 
ance in Canada. Ottawa: The picxiey, Jonn S. The Impact of a 
Council, 1954. 50 pp. 60 cents. State Disability Act on Insurance 
Processed. Companies: A Study of the Cali- 
Describes the public assistance fornia Experience. (Research 


programs in each Province and pre- 

sents statistical data. 

CONNERY, MAuvRICE F. ‘What Is So- 
cial Casework?” Minnesota Wel- 
fare, St. Paul, Vol. 9, May 1954, pp. 
14-21. 

MILEs, ARTHUR P. American Social 
Work Theory: A Critique and a 


Monograph No. 71.) Columbus: 
Ohio State University, College of 
Commerce and Administration, Bu- 
reau of Business Research, 1954. 
44 pp. $1. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC 
Security. Nationwide Study of 
Prolonged Illness: Prolonged Ab- 


Proposal. New York: Harper & sences Due to Non-Occupational 
Brothers, 1954. 246 pp. $3. Disability Among Employed Per- 
Social work theory as it is reflected sons. Second Progress Report. 
in casework, group work, and com- (Publication No. 98.) Chicago: 
munity organization. The Council, 1954. 2 parts. $2. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 


Part I considers the frequency and 
duration of absences during 1952 


La.. Inc. PAR Reports on Welfare. 
Baton Rouge: The Council, 1954. among 22,778 employees; part II dis- 
Six reports—(1) background of (Continued on page 27) 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: 's and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1954 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 








Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1954 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 













































































payments] payments} 
| Payments to . ange fr a Payments to 
recipients | Percentage change from | recipients Percentage change from— 
Num- | =a 7 wa. Num- | ee ee 
State ber of | April 1954 May 1953 » ber of April 1954 May 1953 
recip- | in— in— State recip- in— i 
jents Total Aver- | _ Se - ients Total Aver- eS ae 
amount age | | amount | age _ 
| Num- ant} Num-| 4, Num- Num- 
ber meee ber | Amount | | ber | Amount) p, y | Amount 
7 a - ——— oo | — 
2 Aes 7 ae ee T 2 7 | | ‘ 
Total * _.../2, 583,005 $132, 747,759) $51.39) (8) +0.1) —1.1 —0.6 Total ?..... 100,647) $5,621,392) $55.85) +0.3 +0.4) +18) +29 
Yor 63.650} 1,939,940} 30.48] @) -.7} 68) +35 | Ala..........| 1,497] 39.234] 26.211 +.1 8 ae er 
Alaska_...... 1.683) 104,518} 62.10) +0.1 +.4) +1.8 +9.5 | Alaska....... 54 3,387] 62.72) (3) (3) a: 
aes 13,901 779,334, 56.06 +.3 +.2 an +.8 IS cia acaalodll 716 44,815) 62.59 -,3 —.2| +5.4 +47 
Bi ccsccasiia 52,386) 1,776,693) 33.92) +.1 +8.8)| —7.2 —2.9 BEE..wccadswal 1,915} 76,840} 40.13) +.6 +6.8 —.1 +2] 
rT | 271,826) 18,766,062} 69.04) (4) oe | & —.5 Wale. *..dsoa | 12,166] 1,037,764) 85.30) +.5 4+.5| +3.2 427 
tae 52,579 3.814, 506) 72.55) (3) —.2 +.6 —7.4 eae 337| 23,000! 68.25 0 +1.2) —3.2 +19 
aes 16.592! 1,365.461) 82.30 +.5 +1.1) +8.3 +i7.2 oo” ee | 301 97,892! 92.66 —.7 +2 —1.0 45.0 
Del.......... 1, 689} 64,721] 38.32) +.1 +.5) —.3 —< Sl i eaeeeewes 220 13,272} 60.33) —3.1 —3.2; —6.0| +131 
3) See 2,905) 156,295) 53.80) -+.6 +.9) +7.0 7.2 A eae 247 14,136) 57.23) —.8 —1.0} —2.0) 23 
ilondccntnen 68,314 pe 45.91; +.3 +.6| +2.9 +9.2 ; — = 2,988 143,190) 48.74) —.5) —.3) —5.6 ~40 
ee 97,031; 3,619,906! 37.31 +.3 +.5) +2.3 +4.7 | C—O | 3,217 136,692) 42 49) +.6 1.0) +3.7 +6.1 
ee 1, 929) 77.192} 40.02 +.7 +.2) —6.8 —2 Hawaii_.....] 116 5,693) 49.08; +4.5 +6.0) +10.5 +19.) 
Idaho__.....- 8,933) 492,594] 55.14) +.2/ +.3) -1.6 (4) Idaho__....-. 195 11,448] 58.71) —.5 —2.5| +3.7 498 
Sasa 101,384] 5.642.421] 55.65] —.2) @) | —57| —2.6 _ Pee 3.667| 225,124] 61.39) —.6 —.3} —4.6 <2 
Ind_.........| 38.479} 1,800,956] 47.04) —.2 +.6| —4.7 —.7 Serer: 1,709 92,148} 53.92; +. +.5) +1.9 +61 
 “aesere 43,502} 2.481.381] 57.041 —.4 —.3) —4.8 —4.5 ee 1,292} 101,950} 73.24) +.8 +1.0) +5.1] +133 
G.. concede 35.027) 2.247.670) 64.17 —.1 me MEd +.1 7 Re 621) 43,622; 70.24) +1.0 +1.5| +2.3 +8.2 
By.......cc.}| 55,677} 1,961 454) 35.05) +.2 +.3) +.5 r.2 _{ Sees 2,706 99,676) 36.84) 4-1.6 +1.6) 49.1) 48] 
| RIE: 119,350) 6,113,505) 61.2: —.1 ®) —-.5 —.5 0 ea 1,973 96,820] 49. 07 —.2 +.1 5 43.6 
Maine....... 12,824) orn 46. 894 —.3) —.1l] —3.3 —1.7 Maine ...... 548 27838] 50. 80 0 +.1 2. 5i +.9 
| ‘ 
ae 10, 726] 476.909) 44.46) —.2) (3) —1.2 +2.0 | ae | 468) 03,7131 +.2 0; @ 
Mass........] 93,251} 6,884,830| 73.83} —.2 —.8| —3.1 —2.5 | SRE ene 1,753 159, 185] $1.7} +1.7 +8.3 
Mich........| 78,379] 4,184,200] 53.39} —.4 —.1) —8.6 —5.7 BAIR. cccccus 1,763 107, 668) 4) —2.7 -1.0 
Minn........ 52,624| 3.364.088) 63.93} —.1/ +1.5| —1.5) +22 Minn....--.. | 1,205) 96, 923| +7.2} +3.8| +130 
‘Miss......... 66.331/ 1,870,628] 28.20] +1.0 +19 +9.0) +8.5 Miss.........| 3,233] 110,881! +.7] +83) +01 
Se 133.691; 6,693,482) 60.07) +.3 +.2) +2.4 2.5 | ‘Se Ne 3,812) 209, 660) +-31.91 +88 48.8 
, eee 9, 529) 555,637 68.30} —1.2 —9.9} +9.3) —8.8 Mont........ 454) 29,331! —.3| —11.8! +113 
Nebr. *_.....- 18, 523} 923.817} 49.87} —.2 +.3| —4.2) 13.9 Nebr. §___....| 732| 41,839 +1.9) +2.4) 113 
| ibrar 2,645) 151,177) 57.16] 0 +.3} —.8!°  —.5 POO on ncnciual 82| 5,914 (3) Q @) 
a 6, 706) 392,397} 58.51; —.2 —.6| —3.3 +.6 ae 281) 17.5241 —1.8} —5.7] =—29 
} 
= eo 20,777; 1,356,113) 65.27) —.1) @) | —3.4 +4.2 N.. 847 ail 68.17' +.5 +1.1) +1.8) +66 
N. Mex.....- 11, 799) 548.598) 46.50) +.6 +.5| +7.9 +8. 1 N. 442 19,872) 44.96} +.5} —.2} +3.81 +61 
iis Wemnecsine 106,317 7,899,660] 74.30) —.7] —21.0) —4.5) 41.5 N. | 4,341 357,233} 82.29! (°) —2.7| +.5 +.3 
N.C.........] 61,369] 1,580,339} 30.76] +.3 +.5| +1.1| +4.0 N. | 4,701] 188,692) 40.14, +.3 +.7) +81). +81 
aes 8,358) 507,962) 60.78} —.2 +1.5) —2.4 +1.4 N. 111 5,946] 53.571 —.9! 10.5) 0 +17 
eee 105,199} 5,968,297) 56.73} —.2 —.1) —3.8 +1.6 _. Spe | 3,631) 204,089} 56.21) +.3 +.2) () | +87 
Se 95,302; 5,503.989) 67.75 +.1 +.1) (3) | —12.4 a 2,111 140,030; 66. 33} —1.0) —1.6;) —10.1) 21.4 
ek aie 599) 1,329,741] 64.55) —.3 —.8) —5.0) 1.7 | REREAD 347| 26,019] 74.98} +.3) —.5) —4.1) +13 
ee aR 60,680) * 2,637, 232/ * 43.46) —.5 —.3| —6.8 —5.5 OY aS 16,085} 7796,247) 749.50) +.5! +.3) +1.6) +41.7 
>) Seer 44,917) 345,745 7.70 +.1 +.3) +3.9 +6.1 _{y See a 10,205 7. 67 +.8} +1.0 +20. 1) +21.2 
ERE 8,677 491,452) 56.644 —.4) (@) ~4.9) —7.5 es 192} 13,566] 70.66] +. 5) +.4) +4.9) 
epee 42.881| 1,439,929] 33.58] +.3 +.3) +2.3} +493 2 Reaper 1,635] 65,525 70.68 0 | +.1 $4.1] +101 
| ees 11, 140} 498.216} 44.72) —.3 —.3) —2.5 —1.7 S. Dek....... 203} 8,6%6] 42.79} —1.9] —2.1; +2.0 +1.3 
MN tar 67,179} 2,413,989] 35.93) +.6 +.6| +8.9) +7.1 ‘Teum........) 3,168) 131,095} 41.47) +.6| +.7| +5.3} +48 
y ee 222,462) 8,625,688} 38.77] +.2 +.2 +1.5) +2.5 , See 6, 190) 270,851] 43.76) +.9 +.9| +2.6) +39 
ae 9, 587 575,060} 59.98) —.1 +.2) +.2 +1.2 See 219) 14,172} 64.71] +3.3} +24) +.9 +1.7 
Vi nccccccece 6,852 305.616) 44.60) (4) +.5 —.6| +8. 2 TSS 165} 8,036} 48.70) +.6) + —4.1 +3.5 
3 Raneonaa 9.445] 13.77) +.1) +.3| -2.3) 421.1 N steeiemeoy 37| so} @) | @ | @ | @ | 
, RRR 17,343| 498,337) 28.70) +.3 +.3) —.3) +7.6 | ee 1,328} 46,389] 34.93) —.7 8) —.6) +18 
eae | 62,071} 3,877,076] 62.46) —.5 —.5) —4.4| —5.7 Wash, 2..._.. 733) 62,621] 79.98) —.1 +.3} —1.6) —L8 
. >} or | 26,151) 820,865; 31.39; (4 —20) -2.7 —8.5 __, =e 1 166| 42.332} 36.31) 7 -.6 _ 4| —7.3 
Wis.......... | 46,511) 2,834,410] 60.94, —.7 -,31 6.9) —3.8 aera 1185) 79, 869) 87, 401 pag +'9 —4. 9) -41 
RE ¢.cay 241,785} 50, 52 —.5 —.4 +.2) (*) let. 68) 4,499} 66.16) () | (3) | (3) (3) 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Includes 4,000 recipients aged 60-44 in Colorado and payments of $315,329 to 
these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ In addition to these payments from old-age assistance funds, supplemental 
payments of $106,833 from goneral assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

* Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 
to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: In California (442 recipients, 
$39,418 in payments), in Washington (4 recipients, $240 in payments), in Mis- 
sourl (798 recipients, $43,890 in payments), and in Pennsylvania (7,053 
recipients, $345,664 in payments). 

* Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent: 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 In addition to these payments from aid to the blind funds, supplemental 
payments of $6,053 from general assistance funds were made to recipients for 
medical care. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medica! care. 
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ents to Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1954? 
nly , [Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
y Suc _ —__—_—— —_—— 
a Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
sadism avast dace le eigen ec la ce Ra 
om— } . re a 
Number Average per— | April 1954 in— May 1953 in— 
—-amee, | State of — I) Pea: he eee ee ee paaiiading 
} families | Total | | | 
vio =f | Total? Children | amount | | Number | Number | 
- Family Recipient | of Amount of Amount 
en | } families | families 
Amount | ’ j 
{ icin cchneniass 580,039 | 2,071,187 | 1,561,085 |$49, 305,079 | $85.00 | $23.81 | +0.8 +0.9 | +1.8 | +2.3 
429 | Alabama....-...-..-..- _ ; 16, 534 62, 533 | 48,029 | 699,600 | 42.31 | 11.19 +.5 +.5 —8.2 | —2.7 
= ARR eT iiiniasaaaiis 1,065 3,558 | 2,597 | 89,359 | 83.91 | 25. 11 +1.5 +1.7 +20.5 +20.6 
= eens 4,286 16, 510 12,503 | 402,752 93. 97 | 24. 39 +1.7 +5.6 +16.7 | +18.5 
@ ih cahin amaainncnie 8,310 31,644 | 24.366 | 439,017 52. 83 13. 87 +.2 +.1 —33.4 | —36.5 
‘tee | Celernia..........-.....---- 53, 587 175,439 133,728 | 6,606,413 123. 28 37. 66 +.5 +.7 +2.7 | +6.4 
+21 | Colorado..........--.------------- 5,715 21, 157 16,115 | 597,106 104. 48 28.22 +.4 +.4 | +9.7 | +9.7 
Pi Sf See 4,274 14,055 10,404 | 566, 864 132. 63 40. 33 42.6) +2.7 +3.5 | +6.5 
419 CA SS 836 3,317 2,565 | 73,123 87.47 22. 04 +2.8 | +2.6 | +16.1 | +15.6 
459 | District of Columbia---------- owed 2,262 9,288 | 7,224 | 238,949 | 105. 64 25. 7. +1.6 +1.1 | +13.8 | +10.2 
419; | Msida.......---.--....------.---.-- 19,494 67,817 | 51,414 | 1,049,606 53. 84 15. 48 +1.0 | +1.2 | +5.6 +7.0 
1 i 
=a EEE RE ee ee pares 13,751 49,211 | 37,707 | 1,021,828 74.31 20. 76 —.1} —.1 +6.3 +8.7 
: NESS were 3,108 11,773 9,204 | 286,148 92. 07 24.31 +2.5 | +2.9 —2.5 —4.7 
$e) | Mebe.....-.....-.....-.--- wncodiarnl 1,875 6,645 | 4,875 | — 232,119 123. 80 34. 93 —1.7 | —1.3 | +.8 +3.9 
BARE | Bi ranccaccocenceccensene 20,120 | 76,589 57,815 | 2,541,011 126. 29 33. 18 +.8 | +1.0 —8.0 —3.0 
+99 | Indiana...._. 7,844 | 27,532 | 20,510 | 686,048 87. 46 24.92 +2.0 | +2.1 +2.3 +6.6 
at | MMB....-.--<<. 6,398 22,901 | 17,050 778,043 121.61 33. 97 +1.5 | +1.2 +9.7 +11.9 
+61 | Se 4,226 15. 193 11,609 | 467,069 110. 52 30. 74 +.8 | +.7 +6.2 +12.7 
Fo i a 18,274 63.451 46,958 | 1,120,183 61.30 17.65 +.6 | +.7 | —9.8 —14.2 
494 | Leuisiens.............--.----- 17,468 65,959 | 49,840 | 1,111,207 63. 61 16. 85 —1.4 | —1.1 —13.8 —13.3 
EE Gbadapacdces wadcsnnwisesce 4,263 14,867 10,743 351,234 82. 39 23. 63 +.7 | +.3 | +.9 +1.2 
tee | | 
bs Sh naaideintles ‘ 5,818 23, 263 | 17,951 | 549,640 94.47 23. 63 —.2 —.8 | +6.7 +8.5 
" SS eee 12,482 | 41,116 | 30,454 | 1,545,440 123. 81 37. 59 +.6 +.6 —.2 +2.1 
i. eee 18,660 63,102 45,855 | 1,989,343 106. 61 31. 53 +1.5 +2.5 —12.2 —6.9 
Sek | Meme... 0.0-.-202---20--- 7,349 25,046 | 19,238 | 840, 502 114. 37 33. 56 +.6 | —.7 | +.6 +3.9 
=18 | Meeeopl.............. iveceeants 14,819 56,073 | 43,315} 414,531 27.97 } 7. 39 +2.5 | +2.3 +29.1 +29.8 
TE cs bdesindecccssosniecwann 20, 736 71,982 | 53,312 | 1,380,771 66. 59 19. 18 se +.6 | +.7 +11.0 
cf ees 2,226 7,880 5,904 | 228,276 102. 55 28. 97 —1.8 | —1.6 | —1.6 —1.0 
3 | See 2,457 8,757 6,542 | 227,390 92. 55 25. 97 —.5| —.9 —1.0 —5.4 
v |) | SRR eS 21 78 57 | : (4) 12. 31 (4) (4) (4) (4) 
a i aa 1,107 3,971 2,958 139,871 126. 35 35. 22 —1.8 | —2.5 | —14.5 —12.8 
’ | | 
(as ] New Jersey_.............-.--------- 5,252 | 17,669 | 13,452 | 609,290 116. 01 34. 48 +1.1 |} +1.9 +5.2 +9.4 
‘ J ee 6,425 23, 396 17,959 | 476,222 74.12 20. 35 +.5 | +1.6 | +20.0 +18.3 
RE cits wanna cen dnsinaiinn 47,867 170,077 123,848 | 6,279,208 131. 18 36. 92 +.8 | +.7 | +3.3 +7.4 
see) Meee Come... ...5...6.22- 18,788 70,735 53,995 | 1,132,028 60. 25 16. 00 +.6 | +1.0 | +6.9 +12.5 
2 | REGRESS. 1,502 5,426 | 4,148 171,128 113. 93 31. 54 —.7 | +.3 —2.3 +1.1 
mh aes 13,456 | 50,635 38,440 | 1,295,882 96. 31 25. 59 +1.8 | +7.0 | +4.7 +20.8 
EEE ME iktraicdincencaccsancosaaus 15, 282 52,718 38,659 | 1,103,119 72. 18 20. 92 —.4 | —.1| —12.2 —31.7 
co 2 aa 3,628 12,814 9,672 443, 579 122. 27 34. 62 +2.1 | +1.8 | +11.5 +15.0 
=91.4 | Pennsyivania..............-....- 26,075 99,030 75,200 | § 2,588,027 $99.25 | 6 26.13 +.6 | +.7 | +.3 2.8 
+3.3 | Puerto Rico..........- 38, 207 124,848 95, 360 376, 295 9. 85 | 3. 01 +1.7 | +1.2 | +16.8 20.6 
Py: a 3,261 11,217 8,216 360, 758 | 110. 63 | 32. 16 +.4 | +.6 | +2.0 —1.1 
SD ROOD. cc nncnccce-a-« ; 7,627 29,407 22,904 371,894 | 48. 76 | 12. 65 +1.4 | +1.2 | +14.0 | + 23.9 
2) Sel Debom............... 2,812 9,371 7,097 230,609 | 82. 01 24.61 | +1.1 | +1.2 +-4.0 | +5.3 
+101 | Tenmessee...........- 21,547 77,527 58,004 | 1,462,741 | 67. 89 | 18. 87 | +.5 +.7 +7.5 | +8.2 
BARE Pccensevcccconase ead 20,695 80, 807 60,383 | 1,233,328 | 59.60 | 15. 26 | +1.4 —.8 +19.4 | +8.3 
Po eae Maiaeiedittes 3, 106 10,826 8,021 350, 863 | 112. 96 | 32.41 | —.6 —.5 +7.2 +7.1 
Poy eae Shien 1,048 3,684 2,794 80,776 | 77.08 | 21.93 +.4 —.2 +2.4 +7.2 
4+1.7 | Virgin Islands__........- ; 161 553 466 3,471 | 21. 56 | 6. 28 | +.6 | +1.1 | —22.6 | +.5 
+35 | 8, 349 32,234 24,820 552,253 | 66.15 | 17.13 +.9 | —.5 +11.2 | +15.8 
(’) Washington. .-.-.- 8,905 30,077 21,979 | 931,570 | 104.61 | 30. 97 —.6 —.8 | —2.9 | 17.1 
A | | j | 
by fk ee 18,031 67,518 52, 563 1,439,221 79. 82 21.32 | +1.7 | +2.1 —.2 —3.5 
er 8,112 27, 986 20,719 | 1,080,212 133. 16 38. 60 | +.2 | +.6 | —.7 | —l.1 
- 1. | eee 538 1,925 1,454 | 58, 202 | 108. 18 | 30. 23 | —1.5 | —1.4 +3.1 | +1.9 
—4.1 + oe 
() 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 4 Average psyment not computed on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
adsl to revision. change, on less than 100 families. 
subject * Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5 In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, sup ple- 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in mental payments of $57,478 from general assistance funds were made to 1,782 
ipation determining the amount of assistance. families. 
ipients, ‘Includes program administered without Federal participation in Nevada. 6 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 
in Mis- 
(7,083 -———. 
ercent: (Continued from page 25) U. S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMIT- VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION. DIVI- 
cusses the nature and cost of illness TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. SION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
mental } : SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH. Presi- Vocational Rehabilitation of Pub- 
ntsfor| M 1,212 prolonged absences in 2 : ; : ‘cng: 
1959-53 dent’s Health Recommendations lic Assistance and Institutional 
‘i and Related Measures. Hearings, Cases, Fiscal 1953. (Rehabilita- 
SCHEELE, LEONARD A. Better Care ; : : : 
o 83d Congress, 2d Session, Wash- tion Service Series No. 269.) Wash- 
for Older People.’ Public Health ; , 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., ington: The Office, May 1954. 19 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 69, May 1954. 3 parts ‘ , . 
1954, pp. 455-461. 50 cents. pp. Processed. , 
The health of older people in in- U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- Final report of a special study of 
stitutions. TION, AND WELFARE. OFFICE OF cases rehabilitated in 1953. 
urity Bulletin, August 1954 27 








Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 
1954! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
































payments] 
| ee 
& os me Percentage change from— 
| hh ee ee Se 
| Num- 
. ber of | | April 1954 May 1953 
State recip- | in— in— 
jents | Total Aver- |__ a os moe i 
amotnnt } age | Ny | N j 
3 ey Amount| " oy | Amount 
= 
s a Sle ee 
Total *..... 208.400 $11,164,901) $53.56] 41.4] 41.1) +188] +17.9 
oo 8,651 216,142) 24.98) +1.1 +5) —3.7| ~13.4 
ee ssaieine 3,085 93,284) 30.74] +5.0) +5.0)+.389 5| +353.8 
Colo.........) 4,633) 260,047) 66.32; +1.9} +2.1) +12.8) +13.9 
Conn. *...... 1,121) 113,261) 101.04) 47.0) +44.7)....... Lecbecimi 
) es 114| 5,406) 47.42! +14. 0) +12.7) 7.3) —19.8 
5 ees 1,860) 111,605; 60.00) +4.5 +4.4) +29.2) +25.8 
RS 7,155) 295,921) 41.36) +1.3 +1.6) +69.5) +75.8 
Hawaii......| 1,184! 65.233) 55.10 ~"7] +.5| 4.9) +23 
Idaho... ..... 846 50,129) 59.73! +.4| +.5| +23) +6.7 
REET: a 416,645) 74.12) +.6) +.8 = 427.5 
| 
aa 3.155 207,778} 65.86) +.3) sal +4.2} +8.6 
| eS 12.011 503.839) 41.95) —.3) @) | —13.0/ 11.8 
i indiiadsit 4,156 216.614) 52.12) +2.0) +2.2)+20.4) +23.1 
Mass......-- 9.460' 890.206] 94.10 +11) () | +55) +95 
| ete 1,996) 132,827) 68.97; +1.4) +1.9) +15.6) +18.0 
A neiswen 268) 14,046) 52.41] +26.4) +4+28.2)......_]......... 
Beiesnsassie 2,604! 64.062) 24.60 +4.0) +4.0) +77.9) +93.9 
erp 14,432) 749.907} 51.96) —.2 —.2) +13.2) +13.4 
PE penned 1,346 84.602} 62.85) —1.7| —.8} +81)  +8.0 
Pinsconwed 175 12,510] 71.49) +5.4) 43.7) © | (°) 
8 2,574 195,465] 75.94) +2.3 +s) —23.2) +24.7 
N. Mex...... 1,875 73,514] 39.21) +.6) +.8) —2.7) -3.0 
i, seep 37.615| 3,037,225} 80.75] +1.5) +.6) +16.7/ +191 
anata 9,038 328,902) 36.40, +2.0) +42.2) +27.6| +31.0 
so ae 787 54.252] 68.04 +1.0) +2.2) +5.9) +5.7 
Ohio *_.....-. 7,088 352,238} 49.69) +1.5) +1.4)+15.4) +15.9 
ORM......<cccon 4,869) 235,723} 48.41; +.2! +.7| +15.9} 19.3 
Oreg ae 2,644) 198,952) 75.25) +2.5 +2.3) +22.2} +22.8 
Pa_.......---| 12,280) 7 607,894) 749.50) +1.4) +2.0) +20.7; +22.7 
P.R - ate 129,072} 8.40) + ty +2.0) +37.3)  +37.1 
) 1,151] 85,178) 74.00) +1.6) +3 4] +93.4) +109.7 
> eee BS 227,690} 32.26) +1.5) +1.4) +17.8) +21.2 
35 eee 553} 25,104) 45.40) +.9) +1.1) +43.3) +42.3 
Tenn.....---| 1,087 43,020) 39.58) +6.7} +5.9).....-. asians - 
Utah........./ 1,687) 108,485} 64.31) +.9) 41.9) 411.6) +119 
, SRO 343 16,532} 48.20) +4.3) +4.1) +37.2) +48.0 
V.L.. ‘ 76| 1,000, 14.34) () | ( | @® | & 
, SS aSRSEE 4,428) 165,309} 37.33) (3) @) | +19.4) +24.0 
Wash........| 5,668 400,364) 70.64) —.9) —.5} +.2 —.1 
W. Va.......| 6,977 246,612) 35.35) +5.6 +5.6) +33.2) +25.7 
ES 1,110} 101,059 91. 04| —.1) +6.3) +3.1) +28.3 
_ ER 35 25,857} 50.44) +1.2 +.6) —2.! 2.6 


t For definition of termssee the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. Alldata subject 
to revision : 

2 Includes program administered without Federal participation in Connec- 
ticut. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 recipients. 

* In addition to these payments from aid to the permanently and totally dis 
abled funds, supplemental payments of $42,785 from general assistance funds 
were made to 1,768 recipients. 

7 Excludes vendor payments for medical care. 








Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1954 ' 


{Exclusive of vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































payments] 
Payments to cases Percentage change from- 
j eee 
Num- | | | April 1954 May 1953 
State ber of | | in— in- 
cases | Tota: | Aver —— sieeaiia in entities 
j amount age | | atin 
| Num- | Num- 
| | ber | Amount) pe, A mount 
SE ED SEEN -_ ee eee are . 7 Le I ae 
| | | 
Total ?_.... 304,000) $15,520,000; $51.13) —4.6 —6.5) +15.5) +949 
ae 154 3.629) 23.56) +25.2) +180 -6.1) <7 
Alaska.......| 152; 7,733} 50.88) —1.9 —7.0) +40.7| +878 
eS | 1,963} 79.650} 40.58) —12.5 —6.3| +40.1] +938 
ye renee 439 5,776; 13.16) —5.4 —8.7| —78.9| 798 
J ae as 33.817) = 1,637,908) 48.43) —9.6 —9.8!} +23.2) +9254 
ee 1, 523 57.696] 37.88) —27.6 —43.2; —3.8| 19 
“ae 43,143} 4 175.879| 55. 96 +1.2 +1.8) —15.4 ~ 
ee 1,117) 55,630} 49.80) —3.6 —7.3) +53.2) +77) 
SS i 655) 39,879) 60.88) +.6 +.7 16.1 -}5 
Fh. '....... 5,400} 7 ieteas ides ® 
j ! | 
SE 2, 154 44,364) 20,60) -—.3) +1.4) —5.6) 4ir¢ 
Hawaii. _.... 1,222 54,157) 44.32) +15.9 —24.6 30.0 _ 
Idaho ae 86) 3, 207| 38.34) (7) 35 : 
ae 29,850} 1,938,827) 64.95) —3.9 —5.8 +45 
Ind. *.......-| 12,063} 422,995) 35.07) +.8 —1.2 +674 
SS ORES 4, 052) 125,803} 31.05) ~—4.3) —13.3 +21.9 
ee 5 sel 101,207} 51.56) —4.1 —5.6 +194 
SERS 2,749 84,728) 30.82) —5.4 —2.2 +17.2 
7 ee ekdoad 6,723) 265,231} 39.45) —1.2 —1.1 -,3 
Maine. .....- 3, 560) 155,959) 43.81) —8.6 —11.1 +18,7 
a | 2,198 120, 048| 54.62; —1.7| —2.2 9.3 —6.4 
ae | 12,677] 664,453} 52.41; —2.2 —9.0) +9.3 +9.7 
| eee 18,119! 1,088,139) 60.96) —3.1 —9.0) +49.9) +75.7 
aa 6, 908) 372,970) 63.99) —9.1 —8.9 24.6 +37 
aa - 870 11,578} 13.31) +3.4 +3.3) +65.1 +7.6 
” See | 263} 193,143} 36.70) +.4) +1.8| —38.1) —339 
 " Wee 914) 23,724) 25.96) —18.5 —20. 5 70.2 +59. 5 
ee 1,443 60,779} 42.12) —11.6 —15.( a 
oe 323 10,463} 32.39) —7.2 —7.7| +7.7 +. 
_% F ee 1,200 CE ndtenindibaitanéiess , Pam et 2S 
ae 7,347| 559,949) 76.21 —5.3 —5.1) +31. 1 +45,2 
N. Mex...... 505) 13,642} 27.01; —1.9 +2 + 51.7 +65.4 
% ae 9 29,616] 2,198,629) 74.24) —5.4 —6.2 —4.1 —2 
SaaS 2,205 48,028} 21.77) —12.4 —12.2; +25.8) +37.3 
Ss 439 17,131} 39.02) —30.3 —29.2) +10.9 +11 
Ohio _...... 27,067 1,379,197) 59.95) —6.3 -7.0) +35.2| +57.2 
Okla.........| 4,500) FF as a lateanaie + 16.0 ‘ —13.7 
ae 5,614) 329,417) 58.68) —6.7 —14.¢ 17.1 + 12.6 
, ae 18,714; 1,169,762) 62.51 +.6 +2.7)| +13.6 +31.8 
a 1, 708) 11,220 6. 57) +19 +15.7; —25.€ —2B. 6 
Of aad 259,052} 66.82) —3.9 —1.2)} +9.5) +125 
SS, Sea 2,249 52,012] 23.13; —3.1 —1.6) +3.6 +95 
*} ee 694 24,682) 35.56) —20.5 —10 y + 28.6 
Tenn... - ‘ 2,584 31,970) 12.37 —6.0 12.2 1.4 —5.7 
.. _ aes 8, 500) 7 2 ae : : ta 
Utah 1,773 105,603) 59.56) —5.0 8.9 +40.5 } 
RG shecmial 1,400 Se ee 2 F ae Tne 
eee ‘ 112 1,421] 12.69) +5.7 +3. 5 36.4 —21 
, SaaS ; 2,541 91,171] 35.88) —1.2 7; +28.5) +38 
aisle 10,109 605,127} 59.86) —9.1 —7.2) +17.7 + 21.8 
__ 2,71¢ 77.288) 28.46) —2.7 —3.5| —18.7 —27.1 
es 8,328 555,097| 66.65 —, 2 13.0| +71.0 +97.8 
Dr inicadanind 266 13,670} 51.39) —16.6 —13.7; +83.4 +91.1 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sul 
ject to revision. 

? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total e1 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated num 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

# State program only; excludes program administered by local officials 

* About 9 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

* Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and 
for @ few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amoui 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Percentage change not computed on oe of less than 100 cases. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, } ospitalizatio: 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only, 

1° Includes 5,646 cases and payments of $176,424 representing supplement 
of other assistance programs. 

‘t Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,655 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,229 cases under program administered f 
Oklahoma Emergency Relief Board. 

‘2 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age and survivors insurance: benefits paid during month 1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 
(current-payment status estimated for August 1952; annual yr parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
data represent average. monthly total. Public assistance: pay- proportion of wife beneficiaries under age 65 with child bene- 
ning Ieee gly Severin, oo Rg nag hog Er cdkey | 
general assistance); annual data represent average monthly ? Children plus 1 adult per family when acute are included i 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during SS!Stance group, before October 1950, partly estimated. 


month under all State laws; annual data represent average ’ Program initiated October 1950. 


monthly total 
NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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